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Executive Summary 


This work reviewed existing artificial intelligence research into poker and extended it to fraud 

detection in online poker for the first time, with a focus on automated poker players ('bots'). 

Successful methods for detecting fraud were highlighted, developed, and tested. 

In terms of the categories given for the project, this work did the following: 

Type I (Software/hardware development): 

• Java was used to write a user-friendly analysis tool that players can use in conjunction 
with commercial software to review game data for signs of fraud. 

Type II (Investigatory/research): 

• The behaviour of poker players, site operators, and bot developers is shaped by public 
perception of the threat posed by bots. Poker players were questioned extensively to 
give a public account of this perception. 

• Previous fraud investigations were examined to highlight successful strategies for 
detecting fraud in online poker. 

Type III (Theoretical): 

• A theoretical account was developed of differences between human agents and machine 
agents in strategic settings. This was used to suggest modified poker variants that are 
uniquely difficult for machine agents for sites to use as part of their offering. 

• The literature on opponent modelling was reviewed and extended to questions of fraud 
detection. It was shown that a revised frequentist method adapted from applied poker 
analysis can outperform traditional frequentist approaches. 

• This method was applied in a discussion of methods for quantifying the difference 
between poker strategies. It was conjectured that previous Euclidean distance measures 
would be outperformed by a modified Euclidean measure that accounts for important 
features of poker strategy. Game data showing suspected fraud was tested to compare 
the effectiveness of distance measures under varied conditions. 
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1. Introduction 


"After humanity spent thousands of years improving our tactics, computers tell us that humans 
are completely wrong... I would go so far as to say not a single human has touched the edge of 
the truth" - Ke Jie, world Go champion 

"I can't help but ask, one day many years later, when you find your previous awareness, 
cognition, and choices are all wrong, will you keep going along the wrong path or reject 
yourself?" - Gu Li, 9 dan Go professional 


Since the birth of artificial intelligence, researchers have used games as settings for exploring 
new topics. Games present clearly defined rules and goals in which success can be usefully 
measured and a game can often be found that shares the salient features of the target problem. 

The properties that make poker a deep and interesting game are found in many difficult and 
important problems. Poker players act with imperfect information (opponents' cards and future 
community cards are unknown), cannot always access hidden information later (opponents' 
cards are only sometimes revealed), and must account for the game's stochastic nature (random 
cards dealt in future rounds can change the value of players' hands). Unlike in many games a 
poker player is not trying to satisfy a binary win/loss condition but seeks to maximize their 
winnings. Poker is played against dynamic agents who can adjust their strategies between 
hands, making opponent modelling a challenge. The concept of poker covers a large family of 
games making it easy to find one with a suitable structure for addressing a problem. Popular 
forms of poker offer human experts to test against and a well-developed body of theory to use a 
frame of reference. 

At the turn of the century Schaeffer, who was later to solve checkers, wrote that, "Successfully 
achieving high computer performance in a non-trivial game can be a stepping stone toward 
solving more challenging real-world problems" [1], Since then, techniques developed in efforts 
to solve poker have been applied to problems in a wide variety of domains including civil 
engineering, security [2], and medicine [3]. These efforts have also conquered new frontiers in 
artificial intelligence: Computer Poker Research Group's Cepheus program solving Limit Hold'em 
in 2015 was the first solution for a game played competitively by humans with imperfect 
information or stochastic elements. In his history of early research in the field, Billings 
remarked, "Somewhat surprisingly, the potential benefits of studying poker have been largely 
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overlooked by computer scientists and game researchers" [4], Those benefits are now readily 
apparent. 

The idea of computers "beating humans at their own game" attracts significant public and 
commercial interest. The matches between Garry Kasparov and Deep Blue raised the public 
profile of artificial intelligence research and spurred the development of more sophisticated 
game-playing programs. AlphaGo's recent million-dollar victory over Lee Sedol and subsequent 
domination of online Go (the title quotes come from two opponents in AlphaGo's 60-match 
online winning streak) marked a breakthrough in a game that had resisted attempts by 
machines to compete at a high level. The solution of Limit Hold'em was a milestone not just for 
researchers but for the poker community. The week before this thesis was submitted saw the 
Cepheus team announce major developments in No Limit Hold'em just before the start of the 
Second Man vs. Machine No-Limit Texas Hold'em Competition between top human players and 
an advanced poker program from other researchers. 

The average poker player engages with artificial intelligence in a very different context. Online 
poker is a multi-billion dollar industry supporting millions of recreational players and tens of 
thousands of professionals. An increasingly relevant issue for online poker is the rise of 
automated players or 'bots' operating on poker sites in explicit violation of the Terms of Service 
and often winning large amounts of money from opponents. Players have a direct financial 
interest in seeing this problem fixed and site operators have an interest in appeasing them; 
nearly half of the players surveyed for this work said they have stopped or would stop playing 
on a site with a known bot issue. 

Despite the impressive developments in artificial intelligence research into poker, very little of it 
is relevant to this problem. For that research poker is a means to an end: a specific domain for 
finding techniques that are not domain-specific. Bots are developed in academic research for 
conditions that do not represent poker as played by most humans. These bots are often built for 
relatively simple poker games that are not played competitively as part of efforts to find 
solutions for the game; finding these solutions is not realistic for popular variants like No Limit 
Hold'em or Pot Limit Omaha. The theoretical guarantees offered by these solutions only apply 
for two-player zero sum games but most online poker is multi-player. Many bots are designed to 
follow a static, equilibrium strategy while online players want to exploit weaknesses in their 
opponents. In contrast, bots in use in online poker act under the opposite conditions as well as 
unique constraints such as avoiding detection. Despite this, they are still winning and winning 
enough to cause concern. 
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la. Distribution and explanation of work 


This paper aims to give a formal treatment of this problem from a range of perspectives. 

Chapter 2 gives the relevant background information needed to understand the work. 

Chapter 3 covers common human misunderstandings about poker, Al, and poker Al, and takes a 
detailed look at how humans understand poker strategies and how this mode of understanding 
is uniquely different from the way in which machines operate. This difference is then exploited 
to find ways of modifying poker games to make them less susceptible to bot use while retaining 
their appeal to humans. This chapter also contains a comprehensive survey of public opinion 
regarding the threat bots pose to online poker. 

Chapter 4 gives an overview of different approaches to opponent modelling and explores the 
idea of teams of agents. It notes common problems encountered by these methods, advocating 
and formalizing an approach from applied poker analysis. 

Chapter 5 analyzes previous investigations into bot use and other types of fraud, giving 
empirical evidence in favour of this selective statistical approach. 

Chapter 6 deals with the theoretical problem of measuring the difference between two 
strategies, which is essential to tackling fraud in a scientific fashion. It argues that the 
Mahalanobis distance better fulfils these requirements than typical Euclidean distance 
measures and tests this using a data set containing suspected bots. 

Chapter 7 explains the PokerParser utility that was developed for this project and used for the 
experiment in the previous chapter. 

Chapter 8 summarizes the work done in the project, evaluates it, and offers suggestions for 
future work. 
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2. Background 


2.1 Terminology 

Activities such as poker or chess are colloquially understood as 'games'. In game theory, the 
term refers to a model of agents' strategic choices and their outcomes under a set of conditions. 
Difficult real-world problems are often more tractable if modelled as games and analyzed under 
this framework. 

The first step of this analysis is choosing an appropriate model. Sequential games such as poker 
are usually modelled as 'extensive-form' games. Formally, these involve: 

- A finite set of players, N={1, ..., N}. In games with stochastic events such as flipping coins or 
drawing cards, a 'chance player' is included to represent these. 


- A finite game tree, with the set H of possible action histories represented by nodes in the 
tree. Terminal nodes Z Q H represent payoffs to players. For non-terminal nodes, a player 

function P assigns the node a player; for h e H, P(h) denotes the player to act at the node 

representing h. If, at each node, a player retains all information they held at previous nodes, 
the game is said to have perfect recall. 

- A partition function grouping game states into information sets where the player to act cannot 
distinguish between different game states in the same information set. For imperfect 
information games it is common to group game states that are identical except for the 
information hidden to the agent (in poker, opponents' private cards). For large games it may be 
necessary to group states that differ in other ways for the purpose of constructing a smaller, 
abstract game. Finding a sensible and efficient method for this is essential; see [5] for 
discussions of this in the context of poker. 


- A utility function that determines the utilities assigned to players at terminal nodes: for z e Z, 

Uj (z) gives the utility for player i at z. If N = {1, 2} and V z, u, (z) + u 2 (z) = 0 , the 
game is zero-sum. 
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A full, general definition can be found in Osborne and Rubinstein [6], 


For a player i, a strategy a i e E i . assigns a probability distribution over possible actions at each 

information set. a_, denotes the strategies for all players other than i; together, these make up 

the strategy profile a. The best response or nemesis for i is the strategy that maximizes their 
utility against the rest of the strategy profile. A strategy's exploitability is the difference between 
its utility when facing its nemesis and the highest utility a strategy can achieve in the game. 
Crucially, a Nash equilibrium is found when each player's strategy is simultaneously a best 
response to their opponents' strategies, such that no player can improve their expected payoff 
by choosing another strategy; a strategy belonging to a Nash equilibrium has zero exploitability. 
When finding an exact Nash equilibrium is unrealistic, an approximation is sought instead. An 
e-Nash equilibrium occurs when the increase in utility to a player from changing their strategy is 
capped at e; for sufficiently large e, this includes a broad range of strategies. In games 
challenging enough to appeal to researchers, computing the exploitability of a strategy is itself a 
difficult task. 

This paper makes frequent references to 'solving [a] game', which is typically used to mean 
finding Nash equilibrium strategies. In the poker community, a strategy that is a member of a 
set of Nash equilibrium strategies is referred to as 'game-theory optimal' ('GTO'). However, this 
term is used loosely and inaccurately, even by top players [7], indicating that the idea is widely 
misunderstood. 

Throughout this work, "bot" is used as a general term for poker-playing programs; this includes 
those that require human supervision, but it is assumed that a supervisor is not interfering with 
the bot's play. 'Commercial' is used to distinguish bots developed for research purposes from 
those used on online poker sites for personal profit, though many of these bots are developed 
by hobbyists and not a primary source of income or available for public sale or inspection. I use 
"poker variant" to refer to a specific set of rules that govern how poker is played - No Limit 
Hold'em, Pot Limit Omaha Hi/Lo - and '[poker] game' to mean instances of those variants, such 
as a 'full-ring £l/£2 No Limit Hold'em game'. 

For hand examples the standard poker terminology is used: 'Ah' refers to the ace of hearts, 98o 
refers to an offsuit combination of a 9 and an 8, etc. The examples are mostly illustrative, so the 
reader should not infer anything from the choice of hands or terms used for these. 
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2.2 Poker 


The rules of most poker variants can be summarized briefly: 

- Each player is dealt a number of private cards. Forced bets such as 'antes' or 'blinds' are 
extracted from players to initialize the 'pot', which is awarded to the eventual winner of the 
hand. This begins the first betting round. 

- In each betting round, if no bet has been made, a player may 'check' to pass the action to the 
next player or make a bet. Once a bet is made, each other player in turn must choose to match 
this opening bet, raise the bet if allowed, or fold. This continues until all players have folded or 
contributed equally to the pot. In the first betting round, the blinds act as these initial bets. 

- Between betting rounds, the game state changes. Usually, some new information is revealed in 
the form of a new community card, with a burn card removed from the deck without being 
shown; in some variants, players may exchange their private cards for new cards. 

- When all but one player has folded, that player wins the pot. Otherwise, at the end of the final 
betting round, players' private cards and the community cards are used to determine the winner 
based on predetermined hand rankings. 

Most play occurs under one of two formats. In cash games, players buy in for their chosen 
amount and can top up their chip count as desired, with the blinds remaining constant. Success 
in this format is measured by a player's net winnings in a session (analytically, by a player's 
expected winnings); a player's strength is judged by their win rate over a large sample size. In 
tournaments, players receive a fixed number of chips and are knocked out of the tournament 
when all of these are lost; the blinds change over time to accelerate this process. Testing for 
automated poker agents is often conducted in a modified tournament format; see the Annual 
Computer Poker Competition for an example [8], 

Early work in game theory was illustrated using Kuhn Poker, a simple abstract game [9], Similar 
'toy' games are still popular in Al research and poker analysis [10] as they provide an accessible 
testing ground for new theories. Academic efforts to develop competitive poker programs over 
the past twenty years have focused on Limit Hold'em. This was the most common poker variant 
until the mid-2000s, offering the benefits described in the introduction. It is both complex 
enough to present interesting challenges and simple enough that overcoming these challenges 
is realistic. Solving a game of this size was a major achievement for research in this domain. 
However, despite the effort needed to solve it. Limit Hold'em is much simpler than other 
popular games as it restricts players to a fixed bet size. Lifting this restriction substantially 
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increases the size of the game tree requiring the use of abstraction techniques to make the 
problem tractable [11], The recent focus has been on No Limit Hold'em, the most popular 
variant and a continuing challenge for researchers. The next most popular poker variant online. 
Pot Limit Omaha, has received surprisingly little attention, but the techniques developed to 
tackle Hold'em variants and the concepts discussed here extend to other poker variants as well 
as other domains. The format of the game is important too: most research is done in two-player 
or 'heads-up' games, whereas most online play involves six to nine players at the same table. 
This difference has important theoretical and practical implications. 


3. Human understanding and implementation of strategies 


Poker analysis software plays an important role in online poker. Game theory programs like 
GTORangeBuilder and PioSOLVER allow players to isolate and dissect specific situations. Data 
analysis tools such as Hold'em Manager and PokerTracker sift through large databases of hand 
histories to give users a better understanding of their own and their opponents' play. Heads-up 
displays or 'HUDs' that allow statistical profiling of opponents in real time are ubiquitous in 
competitive games. This demand creates lucrative opportunities for developers who can present 
strategically useful information in a format that users can understand. 

Meanwhile, recent advances in poker Al have prompted questions about the implications for 
poker at large. Limit Hold'em is solved but what does that mean for Limit Hold'em games online 
or in a casino? Many successful players have a strong mathematical intuition but few have a 
formal education in computer science. Poker Al research may hold some academic interest but 
their focus is on finding actionable advice to improve their play. 

Poker site operators hoping to unmask bots in their games are keen to find patterns of 
behaviour that distinguish humans from bots. When bot developers prioritize avoiding 
detection and having their bots appear human, operators want to know how this is attempted 
and how successful it might be. 

Each case raises questions about how human players understand and implement poker 
strategies. Despite its fundamental importance to poker and commercial importance to 
software developers and site operators, this problem has received little coverage in academic 
poker literature. This section surveys the state of research in this area and addresses the 
problem from a variety of perspectives. 
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When researchers seek solutions for large games, these are not intended to be adapted for 
human use. To the extent that these solutions are useful for humans it is because the process of 
finding them aids the development of techniques useful in other domains; there is no incentive 
for researchers to consider the poker-specific implications of their work. The logistical 
challenges of finding these solutions are formidable. For any game large enough to be 
interesting for competitive play, the computational effort needed to find and store a solution 
greatly outstrips the capacity of human agents [3], Reducing this to a form that humans can 
understand would require a highly lossy abstraction and the solution produced will not be 
faithful to the original. More generally, most poker Al research aims to test the limits of what 
can be done using current techniques. Accessibility by humans is a significant constraint that is 
only considered when necessary. 

This dynamic is explored for the first time in a recent paper by Ganzfried and Yusuf [12]. They 
apply machine learning techniques to a game built to resemble No Limit Hold'em endgames, 
suggesting that the results can be output as simple decision trees that human players can easily 
understand and memorize. Their method generalizes to large, imperfect-information games and 
should be useful for poker variants that humans play competitively. However, there is no 
experimental data showing how simple these rules have to be for humans to memorize and 
follow them competently. We would expect a tradeoff between increased simplicity and the 
coarseness of the abstraction used for these rules; 'abstraction pathologies' encountered in 
attempts to solve large games via abstraction suggest that, even if an agent opts for a more 
fine-grained abstraction at the cost of harder comprehension, there is no guarantee that the 
resulting strategy will be more robust [13]. Progress in this area will require constructing a 
sound model of this tradeoff. 

There is also no general account of which methods of representing a strategy are best suited for 
human use. Insights from other domains may be relevant here. Specifically, noting the obstacles 
humans face in implementing even basic strategies, it would be useful to have an account of 
how likely and severe human error is in this context. If the expected impact of human error is 
high, we may prefer a strategy that is more exploitable but less susceptible to 
misunderstanding; if two strategies have about the same exploitability, we may choose the one 
for which we expect the impact of human error to have less variance. Successful players must 
be self-aware enough to recognize their own limitations and modify their play to fit these. For 
instance, the training tool PokerSnowie recommends raising preflop from early position in No 
Limit Hold'em with more suited Ax hands and fewer suited connectors like JdTd than the 
average player does. Brokos' explanation is that using suited Ax (a stronger starting hand) for 
this purpose, despite being a more theoretically sound play, results in a top-heavy raising range: 
an opponent can apply pressure on a flop that does not play well with high cards, knowing that 
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our hand is unlikely to have improved. Defending against this aggression with an optimal 
frequency is easy for machines but harder for humans; defending too much or too little is highly 
and easily exploitable. Swapping parts of the bottom of the range for more low hands like suited 
connectors sacrifices some best-case equity in return for making the strategy easier for a human 
to implement in a balanced way against the likely exploitative tendencies of other humans [14]. 

This topic merits more attention from poker analysts as well as researchers. A large number of 
poker books, guides, and instructional videos are published every year [15], often commanding 
high prices. Many current and former professional players use poker coaching as a primary 
source of income [16]. These endeavours require assumptions about how different types of 
player learn and implement poker concepts. A rigorous study of poker pedagogy would help 
coaches and analysts to produce better content and allow consumers to make more informed 
choices. 


3.1 Man-machine differences 


A priori, there are reasons to expect observable differences between bots and humans even 
when bots try to imitate humans under ideal conditions. Suppose there is a known equilibrium 
strategy for a toy poker game. A human agent wishes to follow this strategy, which is basic 
enough that this is possible. At the same time, a machine agent follows this strategy in another 
instance of the game. It is not certain that the two agents will behave in the same way. A human 
will suffer from fatigue or become frustrated in a way that affects their play: responses to the 
survey in Section suggest that opponents are expected to show signs of this over a long session, 
and failure to do so is a strong indication that a player is a bot. Research shows that the 
emotional impact of bad luck or mistakes can have a strong negative impact on a player's 
performance [17]. They may be unable to follow the strategy properly: a strategy dictates that 
the agent perform actions with assigned frequencies, and human agents estimate these 
imperfectly. Recognizing this, the amateur participant in the highest stakes poker game of all 
time used external mechanisms to regulate his behaviour when making probabilistic decisions 
[18]. Even in this scenario in which identical or near-identical play is most likely - two players 
following the same, static strategy, with no incentive or intention for agents to deviate - it 
cannot be guaranteed. 

When these conditions are relaxed, the problem becomes harder. These human errors 
introduce imbalances into the agent's play that an exploitative opponent will want to target; in 
turn, this creates opportunities for counter-exploitation. Despite initially following the same 
strategy, agents may deviate from it and try to punish others' deviation in different ways. A 
small change to one player's strategy creates compounding incentives for every agent to change 
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their strategy resulting in a large overall difference. This is even clearer when players are actively 
trying to exploit opponents. As discussed in Section 4, opponent modelling remains a difficult 
problem for computer agents with sophisticated modelling techniques and many observations 
of the opponent's play. Human agents trying to model opponents and adjust their own play 
accordingly in real time can only do so haphazardly and will not resemble machine agents 
attempting the same task. Bot developers are forced to engage with this problem if they want to 
match human play as almost all human players try to exploit their opponents, to varying 
degrees of success. This becomes a bigger problem as the game becomes larger; most poker 
variants played competitively are so large that this issue is severe and unavoidable. 


3.2 Finding man-machine differences 

A poker site may have millions of registered players and tens of thousands active players at any 
one time [19] and high-volume players can log millions of hands in a year. Site operators have an 
omniscient view of an account's gameplay but need to know how to use this information to 
identify irregular behaviour. Conversely, individual players have to assess the likelihood that a 
suspicious opponent is a bot based on very limited information. Both parties seek an account of 
which pieces of information to look at and what to look for. 

This account starts with decision points that a player encounters rarely. To the extent that 
players can approximate optimal play in a situation, this is largely possible because that 
situation occurs often enough for a savvy player to develop an intuitive understanding for it. 
These situations also receive the most attention in poker theory and analysis. For instance, the 
decision of which hands to call or 3-bet with when facing a preflop raise on the button is 
common enough that having a slightly better approach to it has a large impact on a player's 
overall winrate, so it makes sense for players to spend their limited time and resources focusing 
on spots like this. We expect the play of bots and skilled human players to be most similar here. 
In contrast, human play is weaker and more erratic in rare situations, where players lack 
experience and have less educational material to guide their play. A bot developed by an 
iterative method cannot, and does not need to, prioritize computational effort on a specific 
'type' of decision and will be unusually balanced and consistent in rare situations. Bots 
developed with reference to examples of human play will have fewer such examples to work 
from. 

This approach extends to multiplayer hands. Adding the possibility for more players creates a 
new family of situations that a player can encounter, decreasing the frequency of any specific 
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situation and growing the game tree. Pots with many players are rare, offering the detection 
opportunities described above. Additionally, a hand with five players on the flop is often 
heads-up by the river; playing the entire hand as if it were multiplayer or heads-up is a mistake 
that, as before, humans will avoid differently from bots. Considering multiplayer games helps to 
narrow the scope of the problem: the theoretical guarantees relied on in finding equilibrium 
strategies for two-player games do not apply to multiplayer games and finding these strategies 
becomes much more complex. Despite this, bots are successful in 6-max and full-ring games on 
online sites (see Section 5) and their perceived popularity causes widespread concern. This 
suggests that the bots encountered online were likely to have been developed via other 
methods, allowing us to focus on looking for signs of these. 

These classes of hands are examples of a more general point: situations that human players find 
difficult are a good place to look for irregular play. This underscores the importance of building a 
convincing account of poker pedagogy, if only for bot detection purposes. 


3.3 Surveying perception of the bot threat 

Public perception of the threat posed by bots informs the behaviour of all agents. Players decide 
which sites and games to play in based on their perception of how likely they are to encounter 
bots (see Section 3). Site operators trying to reassure players have to estimate how serious this 
threat is perceived to be and use the tools at their disposal to work out how serious it actually 
is. Bot developers wishing to avoid alerting human opponents engage in a trade-off between 
maximizing their expected payoff in a game and minimizing their deviation from 'normal' play. If 
most opponents are aware of the bot threat and paranoid about the safety of their usual games, 
this tilts the decision in favour of trying to appear normal; if the scale of the threat is 
underestimated, there is more room to maximize profit. 

This dynamic is complicated by information asymmetries between agents. Players have no way 
of knowing how sophisticated and prevalent bots are at any given time. Bot developers are 
understandably reluctant to discuss their methods and individual developers do not know how 
advanced their competitors are. Site operators spend time and resources detecting bots but can 
only make educated guesses about the state of bot technology from a distorted sample: they 
cannot know about bots that successfully avoid detection. Site operators collectively know more 
than players and developers about the state of bot detection methods but this information is 
necessarily private. Most work in poker security uses proprietary software or is covered by 
non-disclosure agreements [20], No one agent has a full understanding of the situation or an 
incentive to reveal how much they know, making research difficult. 
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The one area where productive work can be done is assessing the state of public understanding 
of poker Al. To this end, a survey was used to gauge the current perception of the threat posed 
by bots to online poker. This was conducted in two rounds: the first round was targeted at 
professional players, with 18 respondents. A slightly modified survey was used in the second 
round for a wider audience, with 29 respondents. 

Questions were left open-ended instead of using a discrete scale. This makes preference 
analysis harder ("19% of players said they were very concerned about X, 26% said they were 
somewhat concerned...") but we were interested in detailed answers and didn't want 
respondents to shape their answers around the value they chose on a scale. Additionally, there 
is no clear consensus on the best way to construct this scale for a given problem [21]. 

Respondents gave their agreement that they would remain anonymous but that excerpts from 
their answers could be quoted. 


1. Which games/stakes have you played regularly online in the past year? On which sites? 

We hoped that a variety of sites and games would be feature in the answers to make them 
relevant to and representative of a wide range of players. We also expected to see issues 
mentioned more often by players on certain sites. In Round 1, this question did not ask about 
sites; this was corrected for Round 2 when we recognized the benefits of these details. 

Round 1 respondents were split between NLHE and PLO with a slight lean to NLHE. Most 
respondents played MTTs: some exclusively high-stakes, but others covering a wide range with 
an average buy-in of $30-60. Some also played cash games, mostly at .50/1 or 1/2. 

Round 2 respondents were concentrated on PokerStars, the largest international site, and 
played primarily low-stakes cash (.25/.50 or .50/1) with a handful preferring low buy-in 
tournaments. Note that, because of the complicated legal status of poker in the United States, 
the American player base is fragmented with sites like PokerStars only operational in certain 
states and most players spread across a number of US-only sites; this was reflected in the 
answers. 

There is a probable selection effect here as players inclined to take a survey on poker bots are 
likely to play on sites where bots are seen as a threat; more generally, players who do not see a 
problem are unlikely to go to the effort of answering a survey, though some respondents did 
just that and didn't answer the later, specific questions. 
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2. How common and competitive do you believe bots are in those games? What effect are they 
having on players' winrates? 

In both rounds respondents were evenly divided on how common bots are. There was a very 
strong correlation between believing bots are common and believing they are competitive: only 
two players who thought bots were common were unconcerned about their impact on the 
game. Multiple answers pointed out that, even when the bots themselves are not winning 
overall or aren't especially skilled, their presence still hurts others in the game; as one noted, 
"The bad ones are still beating a portion of the pool, but are also forcing the rest of the pool to 
play hands vs an additional opponent that they have little/no edge on, causing them to churn 
through extra rake and hands before they get involved with players they have an edge on". 

The perceived impact of bots varied greatly between sites, stakes, and formats. Smaller sites 
were commonly named as easy targets for bots while most who play primarily on PokerStars 
said they had not recognized bots in their games. Round 1 respondents were more likely to be 
concerned about bots despite the added difficulty in building a bot that can win against more 
competitive players. PLO players were less concerned than NLHE players, while the respondents 
who play mixed games or uncommon games like PL08 were confident they had faced no bots. 
Tournament players were less concerned than cash game players; several noted the difficulties 
the tournament structure poses for bots. 


3. Have you decided not to play on a sjte because ft has a reputation for being popular with 
bots? If not, would you consider this when deciding if you should play on a site? 

This question was added to Round 2 to see how concerns about bots affected players' 
behaviour. 

44% said the perceived popularity of bots had determined their choice of sites and games. Of 
the rest, some struck a defeatist tone arguing that there was no point as most sites had them 
anyway; others said it would affect their choice but there were no other convenient options. 
This suggests that, if for no other reason, sites have an incentive to establish a good reputation 
on this issue; this is predictably easier for larger sites with a higher volume of play (so anyone 
instance of bot use will affect a lower proportion of total players) and more resources to devote 
to security. Several players said they played exclusively on PokerStars for this reason. 


4. How much, and in what wavs, do you believe bots have improved in the past few years? 
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Every Round 1 respondent who reported playing against bots believed they have substantially 
improved in recent years. Round 2 respondents were more divided - though one said they had 
improved enough that they "quit poker recently after playing professionally for nearly a half 
decade" - but it is unclear whether this is because professionals are more adept at noticing 
these improvements or because those improvements are necessary to keep up in tougher 
games. 

Few specific improvements were mentioned but most replies spoke generally about a more 
balanced playstyle and fewer obvious mistakes. Some worried that newer bots were better at 
real-time exploitation. 


5. What have you observed about the plavstvles of suspected bots? How does this differ from 
the average player? 

Round 1 respondents were split on whether bots were aiming for a balanced strategy or trying 
to exploit population tendencies; some distinguished between the two and said they had 
noticed both types of bot in different contexts. 

Round 2 respondents observed a variety of differences from average players. The common 
theme was that bots were very aggressive and tended to be unusually skilled in handling 
uncommon situations, particularly on the river; this coincides with the analysis of common 
mistakes by human players given in Section 3. 


6. What behaviours (gameplav related, as opposed to timing/chat activity etc) would cause you 
to suspect an account js a bot? How do these differ from the 'red flags' for other suspicious 
activity (such as collusion/multiaccounting)? 

Interestingly, despite the wording, many Round 1 respondents chose to answer about factors 
like timing and chat activity. This may be because the previous question about bots' playstyles 
was taken as a general question about strategy and it was assumed we would want to know 
about other behaviour. To avoid this apparent ambiguity, and because these answers were 
intriguing, there were clearer, separate questions for strategic behaviour and 'player' behaviour 
in Round 2. 

For player behaviour, most said they had not noticed anything or did not think there were clear 
differences but those who did gave interesting answers. On timing: "The well programmed bots 
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calibrate bet timing to appear human, which is not difficult because of the wide range of 
acceptable timing for human decision making. A red flag of a bot, though, is when they take 
non-human lines very fast. Usually it requires at least some thought to deviate from the norm". 
This extends the argument given in this work about the importance of identifying strategic 
difficulties that are quintessentially human. Another echoed the pre-selected bet sizing example 
given for the discussion of distance measures: "Weird bet sizes (not using the standard hotkeys 
for 3/4 pot for instance, but using 66.67% instead)". Lack of tilt and long sessions starting at odd 
times (often the same time, for multiple accounts) were also mentioned. 

For strategic behaviour, one player noted the lack of flexibility in 4-bet/5-bet situations 
mentioned by Greve in Section 5; more mentioned that rare corner-cases are likely sources of 
different play, affirming the intuition given throughout this work. 

Few answered the follow-up question about other suspicious activity; those who did noted that 
any deviant behaviour would be observable in differences in gameplay, but were not more 
specific. 


7. How confident are you in your understanding of game theory? 

This was a useful lesson in survey design and human psychology. This question was intended to 
show how knowledge of game theory correlated with understanding of actual and possible 
strategic differences between bots and humans. In practice, almost all respondents said their 
knowledge was strong (or better) so this was not possible. The most likely and charitable 
explanation is that this knowledge is necessary to succeed in the games that the Round 1 survey 
was aimed at. This question was omitted for Round 2. 


8. What else do you think is worth noting about the bot situation at present? 

The respondents who thought bots were a problem were very sceptical about site operators' 
interest in addressing it. An American player commented, "Bots are being found even in 
regulated and licensed legal online card rooms not just offshore sites. This epidemic is growing 
rapidly and threatens to destroy whatever hope that remains to having a viable healthy liquid 
player pool for US players on any site ever". Another was more direct: " It's eventually going to 
be the downfall of online poker and I hope the sites do enough to prevent that". 
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3.3.1 Evaluation 


This was a productive and revealing exercise but there is room for improvement. As shown by 
differences in some of the questions between the two rounds, the design of a survey can have a 
big impact on the types of responses; details are given in the discussion of each question. For 
the sake of this work, a better question about players' abstract understanding of Al, in general 
and pertaining to poker, would have been useful. 

In designing a survey there is a trade-off between detail for the designer and convenience for 
the user. Respondents were already being generous with their time and were required to 
explain their answers over the course of a long survey. If the survey was more demanding, there 
was a risk that players would think it wasn't worth their time. It is possible that not having a 
discrete scale already turned away potential answers. The survey was publicized on the largest 
poker forum and other media such as Twitter thanks to favours from well-connected figures; 
despite this, the response rate was low. It is unclear if this was avoidable. The answers seem 
fairly representative but the low sample size means that more complicated and useful 
relationships - for the sake of argument, "PLO players have a better understanding of poker Al 
but are less concerned about bots" - cannot be reliably identified. 

Ultimately, the only parties with the ability to conduct this survey on a large-scale are site 
operators themselves who, according to a frequent complaint, do not appear interested in the 
topic. 


3.4 Human misunderstanding of Al 

A player's perception of the bot threat is informed by their knowledge of poker Al. Despite the 
academic background of many players and the mathematical skill or talent needed to play at a 
high level, even successful players often display a poor understanding of the field [7], 

There are several reasons for this. As described, little effort has been made to make academic 
research accessible or relevant to players. Players have not found this a hindrance to bot 
detection in practice: a player may develop a keen sense for detecting bots based on in-game 
observations without a theoretical understanding of poker Al or general poker theory. Few 
papers contain useful information for this task and it is hard for those who do not follow poker 
Al research to identify these. Applied poker Al research often takes the form of public 
investigations by players in response to a recent scandal (see Section 5); these affect sites' 
reputations and shape the perception of how common and successful bots are. Finally, the 
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relevant information in the public domain is spread between a variety of sources. It is hard to 
find these and assess their reliability: a poker fan with no background knowledge reading a 
noisy forum thread on the latest bot scandal will find it tough to identify who and what they 
should trust. 

Within this, addressing popular misconceptions about poker Al is the most effective way to 
improve public understanding of the field. One such belief is that bots can never overtake 
humans because they cannot capture the psychological element of the game: humans can read 
their opponents and know how to outplay them in a way that a bot cannot. Often, this belief is 
rooted in a misunderstanding of both poker and artificial intelligence. 'Reading opponents and 
knowing how to outplay them' is a rebranding of a simple statistical process - constructing a 
model from observations and using that model to inform future actions - that computers 
already perform. There is no theoretical or empirical reason to believe that humans are 
somehow better at this than computers, or that there is something ineffable about this process 
that only humans can perform. 

However, there is a kernel of a useful idea here. For the games in which commercial poker bots 
are found, finding a full GTO strategy - or even a rough approximation - is entirely unrealistic, 
especially with the limited resources available to most developers. Regular and average players 
in these games make significant mistakes that can be profitably exploited. Knowing this, most 
players try to target these mistakes. A player trying to follow a balanced strategy without 
engaging in active exploitation still has an interest in accurately profiling opponents: a set of 
strategies can have the same degree of exploitability but passively exploit (or receive "gifts" [22] 
from) different opponents. A player's expectations about the opponent will inform which 
strategy they ought to choose from that set. So all players have reasons to care about opponent 
modelling and many actively seek to pursue it; bots trying to appear human will have to follow 
this pattern to avoid suspicion. Since humans can only do this imperfectly, the errors they make 
create further opportunities for exploitation, and then counter-exploitation, and so on. This 
dynamic is hard to articulate - and still harder to have a bot replicate - but can be seen in 
observations of human play. This is a useful place to look for likely differences between humans 
and bots, not because humans are better at this but because they are worse. 

Another common misconception is that the potential of poker Al is bounded by the limits of 
human understanding: a poker bot must be programmed to follow a strategy and this can only 
be as strong as the best strategy known to the programmer. This is clearly false for bots 
developed using an autonomous process: the team that solved Limit Hold'em by creating 
Cepheus using CFR+ (a variant of counterfactual regret minimization) was led by researchers 
with very little understanding or experience of poker [3], When bots are manually programmed 
as below, expert knowledge is used to determine the shape of the strategy, imposing a ceiling 
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on their performance. However, since a bot is not limited by the possibility of human error, it is 
better at implementing a given strategy. If an elite human player were monitored and their 
strategy reconstructed from examples of their play over a large sample size, this would look 
quite different from their intended strategy as understood by that player in real time. A strategy 
as conceived may be within the range of normal poker strategies but, if its implementation lacks 
the variation displayed by most humans in practice, the player will stand out. It may be a useful 
exercise to have players build bot profiles based on what they perceive their own strategy to be 
and test how their play differs from their bots', but this would be prohibitively difficult. 

There is a larger question about what it means to 'understand' a strategy. Whether following a 
set of rules is enough to understand a process remains a contentious question in the philosophy 
of cognitive science [23], The logistical demands of bot use provide an analogous example. 
Poker site operators use technical measures to detect bots such as mouse tracking or stacking 
table windows in an unpredictable way. To get around these, some bot users have humans 
perform the actions output by the bot on the site interface. The human 'player' takes actions 
with the frequency recommended by the strategy but we do not want to say the player 
'understands' the strategy. Contrast this with the example given by Levermann [14] of players 
with no prior poker knowledge using poker training tools to become successful high-stakes 
players; their understanding derives from following the recommendations of the training tool 
rather than an abstract process, but they do seem to understand what they are doing. 

This question also arises in bot development. While many bots are generated using methods 
that require no expert input, it is common for amateur bot developers to manually program 
bots: for example, a commercial developer offers a simple scripting language allowing users to 
create or customize player profiles (see a Poker Programming Language example in Figure 1). 
These bots seem more likely to emulate human play than those created via some self-contained 
process. 

Programming a bot to follow a strategy requires a conceptual understanding deep enough to 
convert the strategy into another form (a linguistic representation). However, each step of this 
conversion is simple enough that the programmer's knowledge is not tested. Consider an 
example from the profile excerpted in Figure 1: 
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Rivet 


When opponents - I and OpponcnllsAllln and BctSi/e < 20% Stacksi« call force 

When TwoPairOnBoard and not (HaseNutLowor hasc2ndnutlowland (NutFullllouseOrFo«OfAkind > J or 
NutFulllloiBcOti'ourOfAkind “ 0) fold force 

When tripsOnlloard and not (HavcNull.owor havc2ndnutlow) and (NulFullllouscOrl ; ourf>fAkind > 3 or 
NulFull HouscOrFourOfAkind - 0) fold force 

When QuadsfhiBoard and not (hand " AA or hand “ kk) fold force 

When llaveNutkow 
When opponents >• 3 RaisePot force 

When (llavcflush or HavcStraighl or HavcSct or HavcTrips or llavcfjuads or llavefullllousc or llaveTuoPair or HavcTopl’air) 
Raise Pot force 

When StackSi/c <” 8 

When (BotsLastAction ■ raise or BotsLastAction ■ bet) RaisePot force 
When not (In lii^Blind or In Smalllilindl RaisePot force 

When IxiwPossiblc and (not WhecIPossiblc) and (not Pant hdfoardI and (not HushPossiblc) and not (board ” 236 or board - 246 or 
board • 256 or board • 346 or board “ 3S6 or board “ 347 or board “ 357 or board “ 367 or board » 457 or board “ 467) and 
opponents • I 

When liavelaju and llaveTopPair and HasclicvtKK'kcr RaisePot force 
When HascLow and HavcSct RaisePot force 
When Havel ow and liavcTuoPair RaisePot force 
When HavcLow and llaveStraigdM RaisePot force 

When llavcLow and (not HavcNutl.ow ) and llavcPair and BctSi/e < 50% SlackSue call force 


Figure 1 - Start of a river profile for a PPL bot 


Pseudo-code: if I hold a nut low draw and a nut flush draw, make the maximum raise if I face a 
bet 

PPL: When HaveNutLowDraw and HaveNutFlushDraw RaisePot force 

To convert the pseudo-code into a correct PPL statement we need a basic knowledge of what 
that instruction means - what a nut flush draw is, what the maximum raise can be, and so on - 
but these are simply facts about the rules of the game. An expert player and a layperson 
following a rule sheet would have the same amount of relevant knowledge. The strategy is just 
the collection of these statements (and encoding the strategy is just repeating this process for 
each statement). Articulating the strategy takes a lot of work if the strategy is large but each 
step in the work remains simple. 

To 'understand' the strategy, as the term is usually applied to humans, is to see it as 'more than 
the sum of its parts': drawing logical connections between parts of the strategy, seeing why 
actions are taken instead of the alternatives, and so on. To the extent that this distinguishes 
humans from bots, it explains the success of man-machine teams in other contexts. In 'freestyle 
chess' tournaments, which allow man-machine teams to participate, these teams outperform 
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pure human and pure machine teams. The first large freestyle chess tournament was won by 
the team with the lowest individual Elo rankings, against teams featuring GMs or the strongest 
chess computers at the time, because they recognized and exploited the benefits of a 
man-machine partnership [24], Previously, the widespread availability of chess engines had 
transformed chess education; commercial training and analysis software has had a similar 
impact in poker. It is unlikely that man-machine teams will have an edge over pure machine 
teams in poker, unless the human players have prior knowledge of how to exploit common 
design problems such as action mapping (see the footnote on p46), but top-level play between 
human experts increasingly resembles a contest between man-machine teams. 


3.5 Modifying the game structure to vex bots 

This ability to generalize existing knowledge and apply it to new situations can be framed more 
rigorously as finding shortcuts for computational work. Recall the basic structure of a poker 
hand: 

= Private cards dealt (new information) 

= Blinds posted (no new information) 

= Betting round procedure 

= For each postflop betting round: 

== Burn a card (not shown, so no new information) 

== Deal new card(s) (new information) 

== Betting round procedure 

Where betting round procedure: 

= Until each player has acted and all have contributed the same amount or folded: 

== For each player pi: 

=== pi takes an action (if the agent is not pi, new information; if the agent is pi, decision point) 

Adding new decisions or information causes an exponential increase in the size of the game 
tree, making an already difficult computational challenge much harder. Finding the size of the 
game tree is itself a hard task [11], so estimating the true extent of this change cannot be done 
here but, for a game this large already, any exponential increase requires a much greater 
computational burden. Fluman agents can adapt to these changes more easily. Solving the game 
at some point demands that the strategy have a plan for each possible information set. For 
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instance, to solve the game on the turn is to know what to do on each possible river card: in 
normal Hold'em (HE), As, 2s, 3s... 

Consider a modified Hold'em game, HE-burn, in which the burn card is shown instead of hidden. 
This greatly increases the range of possible information sets. For each river card, there is now a 
whole subtree of burn cards: As with the Ah burned. As with the 2h burned, and so on. The card 
removal effect from revealing the burn card (how this knowledge changes a player's strategy) is 
important: for instance, if the player holds an JT87 inside straight draw and a heart flush draw, 
any 9 or any heart as the burn card acts as a 'blocker' to a draw, decreasing the player's equity. 
This is particularly important in poker variants like Omaha where hands are closer in equity and 
players have more private cards so future community cards are more likely to expand the range 
of hand combinations a player can make. Grouping these information sets together for the sake 
of abstraction must be handled carefully and a relatively successful abstraction will still leave 
behind an enormous abstract game. Human agents will adjust to this change with varying 
degrees of effectiveness, but a competent human player can recognize and implement these 
adjustments despite being much weaker computationally than a bot. Following the discussion in 
Section 3, a good measure of a player's skill and understanding of poker is how quickly and 
effectively they adapt to such changes. 

HE-burn shows that a simple modification to the rules has a remarkable impact on the size of 
the game and the size of a bot's comparative advantage over a human. HE-burn requires no 
additional actions from players and would be very simple to implement in live and online play. If 
we allow more complicated changes, we can be more creative. In HE-discard, each player is 
dealt three private cards and must discard one immediately; the discarded cards are revealed 
simultaneously before preflop betting starts. The hand then proceeds as a normal HE hand. 
Again, this presents an interesting challenge for human players and a tough challenge for bot 
developers. The timing of this information is crucial: if instead a card is revealed as soon as it is 
discarded, this has a massive effect on the importance of position and inflates the size of the 
game tree again preflop. 

Finally, consider two variants proposed by the creator of PioSOLVER. In HE-foldl, whenever a 
player folds one of their private cards is chosen at random and revealed; in HE-fold2, the player 
chooses which card is revealed. In addition to the expected increase in the game size, this forces 
a reevaluation of some abstraction methods. When constructing a range of preflop starting 
hands it is common to group isomorphic hands: 'AK suited' includes AsKs, AhKh, AcKc, AdKd. 
The value of these hands becomes uneven depending on the revealed card: a diamond means 
that AdKd now has lower preflop equity. HE-fold2 is intriguing as the player occupies a unique 
position when choosing a card: their payoff from the choice is fixed at 0 as they are no longer 
active in the hand but the choice has implications for future hands if the game is understood as 
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a repeated game. In contrast with HE-foldl, the reveal cannot be properly modelled as a chance 
event as the opponent's choice is not random; even if the opponent does not intend to play 
more hands and is effectively choosing at random, the agent has no way of knowing this. A bot 
developer is forced to engage in some type of opponent modelling to understand this action. As 
shown in Section 4, opponent modelling remains a frustrating challenge in poker Al. 

The security implications are appealing. It creates extra obstacles for bot developers: a bot 
developed via an iterative process will have to start this again under new conditions. If the 
original process was computationally taxing, repeating it will strain these resources even further. 
For manually configured bots the programmer can perhaps draw on the human capacity for 
pattern-matching described above but reconfiguring the bot remains difficult and 
time-consuming. It also becomes much harder for bots to mimic human play. For a popular and 
long-running game like No Limit Hold'em players and bot developers have access to detailed 
theoretical analysis and large amounts of data as a frame of reference; most of this will not 
apply to the modified game. Bots cannot be designed to emulate humans if there is no clear 
idea of how humans do or should play. Less skilled players are likely to respond erratically to 
these changes and more skilled players will still take time to adjust properly, creating the 'time 
delay' problem described in the neural network discussion in Section 4: a bot that adjusts 
immediately and consistently will appear suspicious. Finally, whenever an agent must make a 
decision, different agents or types of agent will act in different ways; introducing more decision 
points into the game gives more chances for bots to distinguish themselves from humans. 

This idea also has commercial appeal. New players can enjoy a fun twist to a familiar game while 
feeling less outmatched in terms of experience; skilled players can enjoy a fresh challenge that 
their knowledge lets them adapt to quickly; security-conscious players can play with less 
concern about bots. There is a worry that introducing too many variants creates a fragmented 
player pool but site operators can use their expertise to determine how many new games to 
offer and how these should look. Inspired by mixed games such as HORSE, in which hands of 
five different games are played in a rotation, one idea is a 'mixed Hold'em' game: a hand of No 
Limit Hold'em followed by a hand of HE-burn and so on. This would allow players only familiar 
with one variant of poker to enjoy the variety offered by a range of variants without learning a 
fundamentally different game. It would also force bot developers to create bots that are 
proficient at all variants in the rotation: a bot noticeably weaker or different in one variant will 
be noticed despite its play in other variants. 

Regardless of how this is done, this analysis suggests that site operators consider adding 
modified games to their offering. 
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4. Opponent modelling 


Poker Al research seeks to develop theories and techniques that apply in a wide range of 
domains. Many important problems, from physical and online security to military strategy to 
auctions, are modelled as competitive games that require a player to model an opponent's 
behaviour. In these settings an agent's best possible outcomes require exploiting an opponent's 
tendencies. In poker, analysis tools comb through hand histories to give descriptions of an 
opponent's strategy. Empirically, these tools have proven to be essential in competitive play. 
However, to use these tools is implicitly to take a stance on questions of opponent modelling. 
How much data is needed to have confidence in the model? When it is appropriate to act 
differently based on the model? How easily can a model of one opponent be generalized for 
common types of opponents? There are practical implications to ignoring these theoretical 
questions. 

Opponent modelling presents distinct challenges for computer scientists. When problems are 
not well-defined or are hard for an agent to accurately characterize, prohibiting a strategy for 
the full game, we still want to use available information to inform our actions. A solution to a 
game does not necessarily give useful information about how to model opponents in the game. 
Furthermore, the difficulty of opponent modelling is not inherently related to the game's 
complexity. Rock-paper-scissors ('RPS') is a trivial game but opponent modelling remains tough. 
Billings et al. give details of a RPS computer tournament in which the goal is to win the most 
rounds; the obvious GTO strategy fails in this structure because it cannot earn above its fixed 
payoff, giving agents an incentive to pursue exploitation. Participants found that, "Contrary to 
popular belief, the game is actually very complex when trying to out-guess an intelligent 
opponent... authors of the top entries, including some well-known Al researchers, have 
commented that writing a strong [RPS] program was much more challenging than they initially 
expected" [25], 

In RPS, if one player pursues a GTO strategy the payoff for both players in the game is fixed: if 
Player A plays >3 rock, >3 scissors, >3 paper, any strategy chosen by Player B becomes an 
equilibrium strategy. In most games, including poker, this is not true: a player who deviates from 
an equilibrium strategy in an attempt to increase their expected payoff runs the risk of 
counter-exploitation. This is the fundamental challenge of opponent modelling: how does an 
agent successfully exploit an opponent's mistakes while minimizing their own exploitability? 

Poker Al research has seen considerable success in developing unexploitable strategies, with the 
solution of Limit Hold'em in 2015 and recent advances in No Limit Hold'em, but opponent 
modelling in poker has advanced much more slowly [3]. Research on the topic has focused on 
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toy games or heads-up Limit Hold'em, which holds little interest for competitive players 
wondering how to apply this to their own game. 

This section gives a brief overview of this research before analyzing the topic from the 
perspective of bot detection for the first time and applying this material to problems faced by 
human poker players. 


4.1 Explicit agent modelling 

Most research into opponent modelling consists of what Bard, in his comprehensive overview of 
opponent modelling techniques [26], describes as "explicit agent modelling": constructing and 
responding to a generative model of the opponent's behaviour from observing their play. A brief 
tour of this is worthwhile to set up later material. 

One of the earliest treatments of the issue was given by Davidson et al. [27] and forms the basis 
for later work by colleagues at the Computer Poker Research Group. Their example uses a table 
to store the observed frequency of each action by a player; these frequencies determine the 
median hand strength for each action, which is used to calculate the a posteriori probability that 
the player holds each hand. A very simple model is used in the example but this can be 
extended to the desired level of complexity. This involves deciding how specific the action 
categories should be: a bet from early position suggests greater strength than a bet from late 
position so we should not lump together all betting actions, but using too many categories 
results in each having too few observations to be useful. This is analogous to the action 
abstraction decisions made when developing our own strategy and the choice of statistics made 
in the analysis in Section 6. The merit of this approach is that it scales well. A player with a deep 
understanding of poker can create a complicated system of categories and a novice player can 
follow a very simple system that requires no expert knowledge. The simple model given 
performed as well as a simple expert-defined model in a heads-up comparison. Writing in 2000, 
Davidson et al. argued that the calibration needed to refine the model is "laborious, and not 
particularly interesting from a scientific point of view". Since then, HUDs and the likes of 
PokerTracker have made this work much easier for players; it certainly is interesting from their 
point of view. 

Hoehn et al. [28] apply Bayesian parameter estimation to Kuhn poker, starting with a pre-made 
profile of the opponent and computing the maximum a posteriori estimate for the parameters 
given observations of their play, to investigate the exploration-exploitation tradeoff. They find 
that shifting to exploitation is preferred after a surprisingly small number of hands. It is not 
guaranteed that this scales linearly to larger games; even if it does, the corresponding threshold 
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for a game as large as No Limit Hold'em may not occur quickly enough to be useful, especially 
for bot detection. The authors observe that strategies may be equally exploitable yet differ in 
how easy they are to explore and suggest further study on this topic. In the decade since, this 
has been covered in the extensive literature on opponent modelling. However, the related point 
made in Section 3 - that strategies can be equally exploitable with some being easier for 
humans to understand - has not. More work is needed to see if there is a correlation between 
faster exploration for bots and easier comprehension for humans. Advances in this area will 
bridge the gap between academic research into poker Al and poker theory as applied in real 
games; actionable advice to human players for real-time exploitation would be very popular. 

An early paper from Johanson [29] shows an attempt to retain the exploitative potential of 
frequentist approaches without the risk of a large loss if the opponent model is wrong. The 
Restricted Nash Response (RNR) method imagines a game in which the opponent must play an 
assigned unbalanced strategy with probability pand play the game normally with probability 
1 -p. The agent takes a stance on the tradeoff between exploitation and exploitability by 
varying p : values close to 0 give -equilibrium strategies (assuming that the opponent defaults to 
an equilibrium strategy in the 'normal' game) while values close to 1 give maximally exploitative 
strategies. Testing showed that, against a diverse set of computer opponents, this approach 
could successfully exploit the targeted opponents without surrendering much exploitability. This 
approach is more robust but is still reliant on a large number of opponent observations. As 
Johanson shows in a follow-up paper [30], with insufficient data increasing p does not 
guarantee superior performance over the equilibrium strategy but still leaves the agent more 
exploitable. Additionally, if the strategy used for the opponent model never reaches a certain 
part of the game tree, the default strategy is used instead; this can look very different from the 
RNR strategy, leading to poor decisions. 

He proposes a natural alternative in the data-biased response ("DBR"). When choosing p in the 
RNR method we are implicitly making a statement about our degree of confidence in the model. 
Instead of having one fixed value for p, we can assign and vary this value for each information 
set to reflect our confidence in each part of the model. Generalizing RNR: when the opponent 
reaches information set i, they must follow the model with probability Pconf (i) and follow their 
normal strategy with probability 1 - Pconf (i), where Pconf represents our confidence in the 
model at that information set based on the number and type of observations. Again, this work 
assumed that the default opponent is the nemesis. Tests showed that this outperformed RNR, 
requiring fewer observations and less strict requirements about the input data, but is still not 
feasible to compute in a realistic time frame for large variants. 

In the same vein, Ganzfried introduces a deviation-based best response ("DBBR") algorithm that 
accelerates opponent modelling by comparing the opponent's action frequencies to an 
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equilibrium strategy. Empirically, this put up good results, but there are unresolved theoretical 
questions. The difference between the opponent model and the equilibrium is quantified in 
terms of hand strength: in the example given, if the equilibrium raises 50% of the time when the 
opponent only raises 30% of the time, the 20% of hands at the bottom of the equilibrium's 
range can be removed. As discussed later, this approach to range construction does not reflect 
how players do or should play poker. However, a similar algorithm can be developed that takes 
this into account, albeit imperfectly. 

These explicit agent modelling methods take different routes around the same problem: the 
unreliability of models using small samples and the computational cost of generating full 
strategies. Bard advocates implicit agent modelling, in which an offline portfolio of expert 
strategies is used to estimate the utilities of actions, on the grounds that it avoids these 
theoretical issues and gives better empirical results. For a full treatment of this and recent 
developments, see Bard [26]; for a more detailed history of explicit modelling and other 
methods see Rubin and Watson [31]. 

The poker community has already embraced a type of frequentist analysis that may be able to 
sidestep these problems, as seen later in this section. 


4.2 Neural networks 


Davidson gives a prescient argument for seeking an autonomous system rather than one prone 
to human error with a study conducted using an artificial neural network [32], Hand histories 
were used as input for the network with a variety of parameters, with the output predicting an 
opponent's next action much more accurately than a frequentist approach. Davidson expressed 
concern about whether an approach using neural networks would be feasible for real time use; 
seventeen years later, the success of the DeepStack No Limit Hold'em program that uses neural 
networks in early testing against humans suggests that it is. He investigates this further in a later 
work [33], using a simple neural network with decent results. He argues that, despite their 
possible effectiveness, they are theoretically ill-suited to the task because they are trained on 
actual events rather than the probability distribution, possibly skewing the output based on 
variance in the training data. However, they are useful as a way of identifying which features 
characterize common styles of play; this knowledge can be used with other opponent modelling 
methods for better results. For a summary of other early work using neural networks and other 
machine learning techniques, refer again to Rubin and Watson [31] 
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In general, neural networks are a likely source of developments in poker Al. PokerSnowie, a 
popular training tool and descendant of the Snowie program that became ubiquitous in online 
backgammon, was built using a neural network [14]. Importantly for this work, they are also a 
promising and largely unexplored way to develop poker Al with the goal of emulating human 
play [34][35]. A developer could use datamined hand histories as training data to build a replica 
of the 'average' player in the target game or use their own hand histories as training data to give 
the closest realistic approximation to their own play [36]; a comparative study of a player P and 
the corresponding bot P-NN is an ideal setting for testing methods for detecting bots. 
Observable differences between P and P-NN make reliable indicators of bot use and should also 
apply to other types of bot. Seemingly unique features of human play - deterioration due to 
fatigue or frustration, erratic adjustment to opponents' perceived weaknesses - are present in 
the training data, so they will appear in the bot's play. However, we expect P to display these 
features inconsistently and eventually whereas they will show up in P-NN's play immediately 
and uniformly. Replicating this inconsistency as a bot developer is a difficult task, so examining 
how an account's play changes over time is likely to remain a good test of authenticity. 

An interesting opponent modelling question for future machine-machine contests (such as the 
Annual Computer Poker Competition [8]) is how methods for building bots leave different 
signatures in their play. For instance, if we think bots built using neural networks tend to have a 
specific flaw, we want to know if an opponent is one of these so that we can exploit this flaw. 


4.3 Teams of agents 

A twist on the frequentist approach is developed by Maitrepierre et al. [37] using a Bayesian 
method to update the probability of each possible holding for the opponent given their prior 
actions and their actions in the hand. The opponent is compared to a set of precomputed 
models representing a range of common playstyles (such as tight-aggressive or loose-passive). 
Based on this, the agent works out which model is most effective against the closest model to 
the opponent and adds it to their own repertoire. The opponent's play is monitored over a short 
interval and compared to the opponent model; if they seem to be adjusting their play, this 
calculation is done again so that the agent can adopt a new profile more quickly. The authors 
note that their method is computationally inefficient even for Limit Hold'em, limiting its 
relevance to competitive poker. They explain its average performance in the Annual Computer 
Poker Competition by noting that it performs especially poorly against strategies that are close 
to optimal; in games where humans play a wide range of highly suboptimal strategies, this is 
less of a concern. 
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A similar idea is given by Johanson et al. [29] who show that selecting from a team of agents, 
with a given strategy as one member, can yield better results than using that strategy 
exclusively. This was corroborated in the Man-Machine Match held between the CPRG's Limit 
Hold'em bot, Polaris, and two human experts. These experts remarked that, despite knowing 
they were facing a bot, they could not tell if the bot was adaptive and the threat of adaptation 
forced them to play differently. 

One merit to this idea is that it disrupts opponents' attempts to model the agent. To be effective 
a strategy must form a cohesive whole: the actions taken in one situation determine actions 
taken in other situations, and so on. An opponent who gains some information about part of the 
strategy can fill in some of the blanks. If a team of agents is used, parts of the agent's combined 
strategy can shift suddenly and repeatedly over the course of the session. Consider a basic team 
consisting of an aggressive agent, a passive agent, and an passive agent who is more aggressive 
in certain situations to exploit common weaknesses. Depending on the change point detection 
technique used the choice of agent will change at various points. Observations gathered before 
each point will give a misleading picture of the agent's strategy afterwards: a seemingly passive 
agent has actually become an aggressive agent. This difficulty in modelling adjustment over 
time is familiar from the earlier discussion of neural networks and trying to have bots emulate 
human behaviour. 

Even if the opponent knows that a team is used and that it consists of these agents it is unclear 
how to use this information: if they observe the agent taking more aggressive actions and 
believe this is a recent trend, it is unclear whether they are observing likely actions from an 
aggressive agent, exploitative actions from the exploitative passive agent, or simply actions from 
the narrow range of aggressive actions taken by the passive agent. In general, if these strategies 
are sufficiently different, any attempt to model the combined agent as a single entity will give a 
model that is very different from how the agent is actually playing at any given time. This can be 
seen in Section 6, where the statistics for the composite bot player were noticeably different 
from the statistics of any one bot. To make an informed guess the opponent needs an idea of 
the agent's change point detection technique and method for choosing an agent from the team, 
which are both hard to determine just from observing of the combined agent's play. This 
requires second-order opponent modelling in which the opponent models its own strategy, 
estimates how the strategy is being modelled by the opponent, and then makes a best guess as 
to how the opponent is adjusting. Each step is increasingly difficult for human agents. As 
discussed in Section 3, an agent can execute a strategy well without being able to describe it 
formally and can describe it formally without being able to execute it well. The difficulties 
humans face in modelling opponents suggest that modelling how they are being modelled will 
be even tougher. If a human suspects they are facing a bot, the survey answers in Section 3 
suggest there is clear disagreement about and no clear understanding of whether and how bots 
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can and do exploit opponents. If a human doesn't know whether an opponent is a human or a 
bot, this adds another layer of difficulty. Finally, the difficulties inherent in opponent modelling 
and specific to humans trying to model opponents are well-documented, both elsewhere and in 
this section. 

We can extend the idea of an equilibrium strategy to teams of agents: a strategy by itself may 
be very unbalanced but, as part of a team where each strategy is chosen with the appropriate 
frequency, the combined strategy can be balanced. If both players field teams of agents 
exploitation can consist of adjusting the frequency or method for choosing the current player 
rather than modifying the strategy in real time. For large-scale bot construction, this approach 
imposes a heavy upfront cost in computational effort - multiple strategies have to be computed 
- but potentially reduces the challenges of in-game adaptation as no real-time adjustments are 
needed. 

It might help to frame other poker strategy questions in this way. When a human player adjusts 
their strategy to exploit an opponent, this can be thought of as selecting from a team of many 
agents with 'close' strategies differing only in a few ways. Fundamentally, what we refer to as a 
"strategy" - a distribution over the possible actions at each information set in the game - can be 
seen as a choice, at each information set, from a team of agents representing pure strategies for 
each action. In turn, the process guiding this choice can itself be seen as a member of a team - a 
process that tends to select aggressive actions is treated as an aggressive agent, and so on - and 
this continues up each level of the game tree. 

This team-based approach offers a useful framework for thinking about the bot detection 
problem. When building a team of agents we want them to 'cover' as wide a strategy space as 
possible between them so that, no matter what the opponent's strategy, we can choose a 
strategy that minimizes exploitability or maximizes exploitation against it. Limits on 
computational resources may cap the number of agents in the team; the team manager has to 
maximize the area covered in the strategy space under this and other constraints. Similarly, as 
discussed in Section 6, a bot ring operator must ensure that the distances in this space between 
any two members and between individual members and the average player are within the usual 
margins of error. The abrupt changes in strategy described above will mark a player as a bot so 
members have less freedom to vary their own strategies (the bot ring described in Section 5.5 is 
an amusing example: the bots received a software update that radically altered their play but 
this was introduced all at once and applied to all bots at the same time, making their identity as 
bots glaringly obvious). However, the ring as a whole can be considered a team at the level of 
game selection with the role of manager played by the bot ring operator, who must also apply 
these game-theoretic considerations to other problems. For instance, we want our bots to play 
for as long as possible to maximize our earnings but alarm is raised if a player plays for too long 
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in one session, two players are at the same table too often, or players join or leave at the same 
time; given these constraints, how should we distribute the bots' participation in games? 


4.4 Detecting suspicious activity 

Mazrooei and coauthors from the CPRG use poker as a case study to test their approach for 
detecting collusion in games. A collusion table tracks the effect of each player's actions on the 
utility of each other player. CFR is used with two abstractions of the game to generate base 
agent functions that define the value. The utility functions of suspected colluders are modified 
to include each other and two measures - the agents' combined impact on their total utility and 
the marginal impact of one agent on another's utility compared to regular agents - determine if 
a player is colluding. The results show that colluders are clear outliers, which matches the 
findings of similar real-world investigations [38], It is not surprising to learn that this also 
requires a prohibitively large sample size, taking 90,000-100,000 hands to classify the strong 
colluders. The authors argue that this is not large compared to the total number of hands a 
high-volume regular might play in a year but collusion brings a strong incentive to detect it 
quickly: players who are victims of apparent collusion before it is formally detected will lose 
their money and their confidence in the site. 

Opponent modelling for the sake of exploitation usually entails trying to model the opponent's 
full strategy, presenting serious complications. However, we can use the same techniques for 
more narrow tasks. Suppose a player starts to worry that one or more of their opponents is a 
bot. As discussed, we would expect a bot's play to be discernibly different from a human's. 
Building a full opponent model may be impossible but the agent is not trying to exploit the bot, 
just detect it. If this only requires a partial opponent model that captures specific behaviour, the 
task becomes easier and we may have access to previously unviable modelling techniques. 

If we know which behaviours are red flags, it may be simpler and more effective to just look for 
instances of these. If the population contains known bots, we can use a supervised learning 
technique to give a classifier that can automatically label suspects [39], In practice, most of the 
time we have a vague suspicion and no immediate proof, so we have to look elsewhere. One 
idea is to adapt the team of agents approach. We construct a set of bots representing the range 
of common strategies in the game and adjust them to exhibit the target behaviour; if we are 
worried about collusion, we teach the bot to collude with minimal disruption to its overall 
strategy. We then look for others in the game who follow the same basic strategy as a baseline 
group. If an account following the strategy is 'closer' to the collusive bot than to the baseline 
player, it deserves a closer look. In their fraud investigation Stephens-Davidowitz and Bakker 
question the wisdom of a similar idea: "The problem is that if an Al cheats relatively subtly, it 
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would be extremely unlikely to find a real cheater with the same pattern of obfuscation. If it 
does so blatantly, then its play will also have a lot of other differences from the play of a 
non-cheating Al that would not necessarily indicate cheating - it would, for example, bluff and 
slowplay much more often" [38], This is certainly true to an extent but not a reason to discard 
the idea. Part of 'subtle' cheating is that it is hard to detect: if our own bot is able to blend in 
while cheating, this can illuminate how other agents might do the same even if the cheaters in 
this specific case are different. This Al comparison approach does not have to be the sole 
determinant of a suspect's guilt but can be part of a series of tests that each have their own 
strengths. The idea of using bots to detect other bots has a pedigree in backgammon and has 
been suggested by Al researchers for poker but not deeply explored [14]. 


4.5 Cross-set tabulation 


Previously, we asked how often a player takes the possible actions at each information set: for 
example, how often they fold, call, or 3-bet (reraise) when facing a preflop raise of size (x) with 
stack sizes (y, z) on the button while holding Ac2c. We then repeat this for each information set: 
what if the player holds Ac2h or AcKc instead, or the raise is larger, or the stacks are deeper? For 
large variants, abstraction methods are used to group information sets together to reduce the 
size of the game tree: preflop raises within a certain range are treated as the same size, or 
hands that are close in potential are played the same way [40], These answers are then 
aggregated to give a profile of the overall strategy. 

As Southey et al. argue in their discussion of priors for Bayesian opponent modelling, "The size 
of the game virtually guarantees that one will never see the same information set twice. Any 
useful inference must be across information sets and the prior must encode how the 
opponent's decisions at information sets are likely to be correlated" [41]. In this new approach, 
opponents are profiled from statistics that represent how often the same action is taken across 
a subset of information sets at the same level of the game tree: in total, how often does a player 
3-bet preflop? How often do they call a continuation bet from middle position versus late 
position? These statistics form the basis for further analysis. The conceptual difference is 
illustrated in Figure 2. On the right, representing the traditional abstraction method, the vertical 
route through the game tree determines which unique instance of Raise (R) or Call (C) is 
reached; on the left, representing this new approach, we examine one horizontal level of the 
game tree to find all R actions or all C actions. 
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Looking across information sets 



Separating information sets 



Figure 2: Cross-set vs individual information sets 


This approach is agnostic to other features of the information set and does not need to know 
the route taken through the game tree to arrive at it (except insofar as this is part of the 
feature); by contrast, the former approach does not care about what the information set 
'means', just the route taken and possible future routes. To illustrate this, consider this abridged 
series of actions: 

Preflop: 

• Agent raises to 3 BBs 

• Opponent calls 
Flop: 

• Agent makes a continuation bet ("c-bet") 

The 'vertical' approach uses the actions to determine its next path: the agent chose to raise, and 
raised to this specific amount, so follow this path; the opponent called instead of reraising, so 
follow that path. If all labels were removed from the game tree, nothing would change; the 
distinguishing feature of a state is just its position in the larger path. For the 'horizontal' 
approach, suppose we want to know how often the agent bets if the opponent reraised preflop. 
We go back one step in the game tree to see if this instance fits the criterion (the opponent 
reraising), but beyond this we do not care how big the initial raise or reraise were. Since this 
approach repeats this process for many conditions, which care about different levels of the 
game tree, it is possible for each node in a path to be evaluated without the path itself being 
evaluated qua path in its entirety. 

This has several advantages. We do not need all parts of a strategy to show up frequently in the 
sample for these statistics to accurately reflect the true shape of the strategy, though they will 
still be skewed if the sample is not representative. When trying to model the opponent in real 
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time this method ensures that all observations can contribute meaningfully to the model 
(unless there is a specific cause for concern), requiring a smaller sample. A good approximation 
of each statistic can be reached with little computational effort. 


Following the analysis in Section 3, this approach is much simpler for humans to understand: 
rather than needing a holistic view of a distribution of actions over an impossibly large game 
tree, they just need to know the significance of a few statistics. This makes it easier to recognize 
irregular behaviour: a VP$IP or PFR value that is much higher than expected will register as odd 
more quickly than a pattern of behaviour only visible across many information sets. As a result, 
poker analysis tools often present information in this form as shown in Figure 3. 



Figure 3: Popular poker analysis software PokerTracker 


The disadvantage of ignoring these particularities is that we lose the ability to characterize 
instances of an action in useful ways. For instance, we may know that the opponent 3-bets 
preflop 10% of the time but this does not tell us which hands make up that 10%. 3-betting is an 
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aggressive action signifying strength but an opponent who 3-bets exclusively (or exclusively 
3-bets) with their strongest hands will be predictable and exploitable. A smart player will 
distribute their strongest hands between their ranges for each available action and fill in the 
gaps with a suitable mix of other hands. Following the observation that there can be many 
strategies with the same level of exploitability and these can vary widely, we note that this 
variation consists largely of how the agent selects which hands go in which ranges. A player 
might have a highly polarized 3-betting range consisting of just strong hands and weak hands or 
a 'flatter' range where the remainder is made up of medium hands as well as weak hands. 
Suppose our sample only has an opponent 3-betting 10% of the time but they frequently do this 
with weak hands. Should we assume that the sample is accurate and these observations 
consistent with a polarized range, or is this part of a flatter 3-betting range from a player who 
actually 3-bets more often than the sample suggests? In contrast, a sample in which they mostly 
3-bet with strong hands does not prompt these questions. 

Similarly, we might think that certain actions indicate something about the shape of the strategy 
elsewhere. Poker theory has shown that an optimal strategy should be able to make a wide 
range of bet sizes, including large overbets [10]. In practice, few players do this and those that 
do tend to be either excessively aggressive players or skilled players who can recognize when 
this is appropriate (or both). Which of these explanations we are drawn to depends on whether 
how much aggression we observed from this player in other contexts. This suggests using this 
method in conjunction with qualitative analysis to make sense of these findings. We will now 
see examples of how this is successfully used. 


5. Analysis of independent investigations 

A challenge for poker players trying to investigate fraud of any kind is finding a useful precedent. 
Most cases are dealt with in internal investigations by poker sites with no public engagement. 
Sites are reluctant to acknowledge problems unless necessary; in a rare exception, 888poker 
published a revealing guide to identifying bots [42], Discussions on public forums are quickly 
overwhelmed by misinformed or misleading comments; unsubstantiated accusations of bot use 
are common, casting doubt on legitimate concerns. In many cases, when the issue is resolved 
there is no follow-up so observers are unsure if the suspects are still active. No formal analysis 
of these investigations is given so they are treated as isolated events. Looking for patterns in the 
observations that trigger investigations, how they are conducted, and when they are successful 
is a worthwhile topic for future work; an initial attempt is made here. 
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Two comprehensive fraud investigations by the same author are used to show how statistical 
analysis can be applied to these problems. Two basic examples of bot detection efforts on the 
largest poker forum give the context for how this is often done in practice. A third, more 
detailed bot detection effort is used in conjunction with these to draw general conclusions 
about the merits of this approach and highlight specific areas to focus on. 

Images are taken from the respective write-up by each author. 


5.1 Cake Poker security breach (2010) 

In this study of potential fraud resulting from security vulnerabilities on the Cake Poker network, 
Stephens-Davidowitz and Bakker were contracted to detect players who benefited in some way 
from accessing opponent's private cards [38], A 'value' was computed for each hand as a 
function of the agent's and opponent's hand strengths and how aggressive the opponent's play 
is (since having this information strongly encourages aggressive play; they note that the choice 
of aggression multiplier was somewhat arbitrary, as we did for our own choice of multiplier in 
Section 6. Each pair of players that were in a hand together was examined for outliers. As a 
backup measure, players were singled out if they had taken river actions incongruous with the 
strength of their hand (such as calling a large bet with a weak hand) and the rate of these 
actions was compared with the average player. 

Cake Poker's security issue had become notorious and there had been a series of widely 
publicized scandals involving private card access on other sites, so it was assumed that cheaters 
would try to avoid detection. The authors expected that, "if a cheater were sufficiently careful, 
he could have easily earned large amounts of money quickly while still appearing completely 
unremarkable to manual inspection, winrate analysis, and many other naive means of 
detection". In fact, players intentionally losing to their partners were easily caught even though 
they "went to fairly extreme lengths to hide the fact they were chip dumping, taking hundreds 
of hands to move relatively small amounts of money between accounts in a way that looks very 
much like normal play". They cite a player whose "play looks qualitatively well within the range 
of normal, and he made numerous plays that were not consistent with his goal of chip 
dumping... however, using our main method of detection, he was clearly an extremely blatant 
outlier... nobody who didn't cheat came anywhere close to being such a huge outlier". 

This reinforces the arguments in Section 3 about the difficulties humans face when trying to 
model and implement strategies. The players colluding have to: 

• know what the average loss rate is and understand how this is reached in normal play 
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• successfully implement this strategy while accomplishing the goal of chip clumping 

• model the actions of the site security team trying to detect this behaviour 

Players already struggle to understand and execute strategies for which they have a strong 
frame of reference; the problem of trying to lose money without alerting observers does not 
feature in most instructional material. Even if they have a practical and theoretical 
understanding of what 'normal' play looks like, they are unlikely to know which deviations from 
it will attract attention and have no way of knowing what methods the site operators are using 
to detect them. The player described made a valiant effort and was still caught very easily by a 
model that its creators did not expect to work. 


5.2 Collusion investigation (2010) 

A well-known professional poker player was accused of multiaccounting (playing under different 
aliases on the same site in violation of the Terms of Service). Meanwhile, a number of other 
accounts were suspected of colluding by intentionally playing passively against each other. The 
two cases were linked, prompting an investigation [43], 

There were clear differences between each player's actions against a general population and 
their actions against each other. In particular, the suspects would raise a lot pre-flop and fold 
often to 3-bets creating an incentive for other players to 3-bet them more frequently; instead, 
the suspects 3-bet each other much less often than other players, at a highly suboptimal rate. 
The example shown in orange on Figure 4 (taken from the report) represents a 3-betting range 
of only three combinations of hands - AA, KK, AK - which is highly suboptimal and lower than 
the 3-betting frequency of any regular player. An otherwise competent player making such a 
sudden and egregious error in specific situations is telling. 
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Figure 4: Colluder as an outlier against other players 


5.3 Party Poker (2014) 

Two accounts were identified as bots based on shared and unusual behaviour patterns [44] 

• 'Regular'bet sizes: multiples of 5 

• Abnormally high 3-bet% 

• Near-identical winrate over a large sample 

• Erratic pre-flop opening sizes 


Figure 5 shows the striking similarity between the two accounts: 









































Flop 


Saw Flop: 

15.68 ±0.02 

16.23 

±0.03 

Aggression Freq.: 

57.78 ± 0.24 

57.11 


Continuation Bet: 

66.37 ±0.34 

66.33 


Fold: 

40.02 ± 0.39 

40.4 


Call: 

51.48 ±0.50 

49.85 


Bet: 

50.97 ± 0.21 

49.32 

±0.22 

Raise: 

8.5 ± 0.08 

9.75 

±0.10 

Check Raise: 

10.37 ±0.09 

12.3 

±0.11 


Figure 5: Statistics for two bots from the same ring 


5.4 PokerStars/PartvPoker/Full Tilt Poker (2016) 

A new group of regular players appeared in tournaments across three major poker sites, 
winning over a million dollars in profit [45], Again, these were identified as bots based on similar 
play: 

• Their distribution of tournament finishes (early/middle/late) followed the same pattern 
(see image) 

• An almost identical and very high W$WSF statistic (around 50% compared to an average 
of around 45%) 

• 'Contradictory' statistics: high aggression but passive against opposing aggression 

• No awareness of tournament-specific considerations such as the changing structure or 
ICM calculations 


Note the appearance of W$WSF as an important statistic. The tournament format is more 
difficult to engineer a hot for as the structure of the game - blinds and possible antes - 
periodically changes. A competent tournament player has to adjust to this so a bot hoping to 
pass as a human must try to as well. 
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Figure 6: Unusually similar distribution of tournament finishes between bots 


5.5 PokerStars/PartyPoker (2015) 

This is the most detailed and scientifically rigorous investigation of suspected bots in a public 
forum; it motivated the test in Section 6 and is a useful blueprint for future investigations [46], A 
central figure in this discussion generously answered questions about their approach, informing 
the analysis below [47], 

Players in high-stakes Pot Limit Omaha games on PokerStars reported suspicious behaviour 
from some opponents. A selection of play statistics, both generic (such as the familiar VPIP and 
PFR) and specific (such as check-raising frequency on the river), were computed for these 
accounts; these were chosen to cover a wide range of possible areas of difference between 
suspects and other players. As regular players in these games, the authors also used their own 
statistics as a basis for comparison. Accounts were initially grouped based on which statistics 
saw two accounts differ by less than a 2% margin and then a 5% margin; this was enough to 
identify a first round of ten accounts, which were purged from the site. The second round saw 
the use of a basic Euclidean distance measure between these statistics to quantify the similarity 
between accounts (see Figure 7). Analysis of their participation showed that this ring had played 
almost eighteen million hands and caused over four million dollars in damage to players. 
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BOOT/IMiss 
I BOOT/Sama 
| BOOT/SuSaa 
| IMiss/Sama 
I iMiss/SusaaN 
Sama/SusaaN 
I N@T@/Shuller 
I N@T@/Naka 
| N@T@/Bagr 
I Shull/naka 
| Shull/Bagr 
Naka/Bagro 
! Susaa/N@T@ 


Figure 7: The first six columns compare bot pairs; the next six, human pairs; the last column, a bot and a 
human 

The detail of the investigation gives us many areas of similarity between bots and difference 
between bots and humans; some are specific to this case, but most can be generalized: 

• 'Contradictory' play in rare situations: these bots 4-bet much more often than humans 
but folded to another reraise much often than they should. 

Greve suggests that this is emblematic of a bot hard-coded to follow a certain strategy that has 
not been given a more granular strategy for rare situations. When developing a manually coded 
bot, some parts of the game tree are visited rarely enough that it is not worth the effort 
required to make a marginal improvement to the strategy at that point. These situations are a 
valuable opportunity to observe unusual play from opponents. Because of their rarity statistics 
for these situations are based on fewer observations and are less reliable, but these are also 
more likely to be situations like this one where fewer observations are needed to know that 
something is amiss. 

This inconsistency is worth noting in more common situations too. Suspects had around a 10% 
squeeze rate from the big blind, which is suspicious by itself as even the most aggressive players 
are capped at around 7%, but they did not display other play patterns expected from a player 
this aggressive. 

• Very similar and consistent ranges when this is unlikely a priori: the bots followed the 
same pattern of check-raising a lot on the flop and turn but rarely on the river, and the 
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flop and turn ranges were almost identical for each bot; in addition, these ranges were 
very similar between bots (check-raising frequency of 14-15% on the flop or turn and 
2-3% on the river) 

This is generally suspicious but check-raising ranges are especially volatile. Small adjustments to 
a strategy or variations in how a player follows that strategy can cause big swings in 
check-raising frequency. It is common for players with very similar play styles to have this differ 
by multiple percentage points; this level of consistency across multiple accounts is startling. 

Likewise, a player's betting and check-calling frequencies are useful indicators of the shape of 
that player's overall strategy and a change to the strategy will manifest in these statistics. The 
suspects displayed a remarkable consistency here as well. 

• Suspects raised when folded to pre-flop at a nearly identical rate and this similarity was 
observed across all positions 

How often a player 'opens' is suggestive of which hands are in their range and therefore how 
they will tend to play on future streets. We expect variation between players in how this differs 
based on their starting position: two players who open about as often from early position might 
disagree on how often to open from late position. These accounts maintained this similarity for 
each pre-flop position and the margins of difference for each position was very small; we would 
not this from most pairs of human players (and especially not from a group of five or more). 

In addition, there were the usual examples of actions taken at a rate that, empirically, is rare for 
humans. Once again, W$WSF clearly distinguished the two sets of players: 49-52% for the bots 
and around 45% for most humans. 

This analysis highlights how useful expert knowledge can be in determining how much weight 
should be assigned to different play patterns. It also suggests that identifying common 
discrepancies and testing for these is a useful shortcut when it is infeasible to compare players' 
full strategies. 
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6. Measuring distance between strategies 


Poker site operators use a range of technical measures such as CAPTCHA and mouse tracking to 
detect suspicious activity. These measures vary widely in quality between sites and those 
perceived as having weak security are quickly identified; creative bot developers can avoid 
detection at this stage [48], For these efforts to be effective, sites must supplement these 
measures with analysis of in-game behaviour. The UK Gambling Commission explicitly endorses 
"identifying players that an operator deems higher risk and periodically checking their gameplay 
statistics for unusual behaviour, for example where there are suspicious similarities between 
groups of individuals with high win rates, or where gameplay indicators stand out as being 
irregular" [49], 

However, there is no formal analysis in the public domain of how this should be done. As shown 
in Section 5, independent investigations of suspicious activity often start by noting obvious 
cases of the target behaviour and trawling through large data sets to find similar examples. This 
can be effective on a case-by-case basis but a systematic approach to fraud detection requires a 
theoretical framework for modelling these differences. This section marks the first attempt to 
sketch such a framework. 


6.1 Requirements 

Most suspicious activity manifests in unusual play patterns. When two players intentionally 
collude each behaves differently if their partner is involved in the hand [50], If multiple accounts 
are used by the same player their play will be abnormally similar. A player with access to 
opponents' private information will play differently even when trying to 'ignore' this information 
[38], As argued in Section 3, bots are likely to have discernible differences from human players 
no matter how similar their strategies are - and these strategies are often quite different. 

In each case we observe differences between a 'normal' style of play and the behaviour of the 
suspicious account. Each account, P ,, ..., P N , follows a strategy S x , ..., S N . Each of these 
strategies must be different enough from one another to not seem unrealistically similar while 
remaining within an acceptable margin of a member of a family of baseline strategies 
S A , ..., S K .. Assessing whether two strategies are too similar or different requires a distance 
measure for quantifying this difference. Probability theory offers a wide range of measures [51] 
and it is not obvious which is most useful for this purpose. The existing literature makes little 
mention of this problem despite its theoretical importance [52], We will see that specific tasks 
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have required a choice of distance measure and experimental comparisons have shown the 
merits of some measures, but a general treatment is needed. 

This metric ought to satisfy important constraints. For detection avoidance, an agent wants to 
ensure the distance between individual elements of their strategy and the corresponding 
elements of the baseline strategy remains within a given margin (which will change between 
elements) in addition to the total distance being falling within a certain range. A strategy that 
closely resembles another strategy but differs greatly in one area still attracts attention. 

The context in which the measure is needed may lead us to assign extra weight to certain 
elements and the measure should allow this. As above, some actions (e.g. large overbets) are 
part of an optimal strategy but are rarely taken by most humans. A small difference in how often 
a player takes these actions may be more significant than a larger difference for an action seen 
from most players. If we are looking for bots in a small population with known tendencies, there 
may be specific deviations made unusually often by the average player in the population (with a 
view to exploiting those tendencies, for instance) that will not be shared by a bot. 

There are also qualitative reasons to care about how this difference is distributed between 
elements of a strategy. Following the analysis in Section 3, many human players have trouble 
balancing the frequency of their actions. Intuitively, players who suffer more severely from this 
problem are likely to be less skilled in other aspects of their play. If an account performs better 
in situations that humans handle poorly but does not perform significantly better overall, this 
should be flagged; however, since the overall difference is low, a measure that only cares about 
total distance or distances for individual elements will fail to recognize this. 

For instance, the abstraction process used in research to create bots for large poker variants 
involves action abstraction (grouping similar actions and restricting the agent to choosing 
between these groups) 1 . This is necessary for bet sizing in Pot Limit and especially No Limit 
games where players choose from a near-continuous range of bet sizes over an interval. Most 
bots are assigned a small number of bot sizes and potential bets that fall into a certain range are 
mapped to the nearest bet size. In contrast, the typical human range of bet sizes is distributed 1 
more erratically with clusters around sizes that are common or easy to calculate (such as pot, 
pot) and rough approximations of other sizes. Modelling this tendency so that a bot can 
emulate it is a hard task. One approach is to make a quasi-random selection from bet sizes in a 


1 The inherent dangers of this are shown by the 'off-tree' problem encountered by Carnegie Mellon University's 
agent Claudico in its high-profile match against top human players. Mapping a wide range of opponent's bet sizes 
to a fixed bet size results in some bets being misinterpreted and the bot taking actions appropriate for a different 
bet or pot size [53], Such deviations from an account's normal play are potentially useful markers of bot activity. 
Early impressions from the second Man vs. Machine NLHE Competition, taking place as this work is being 
submitted, suggest that CMU's new agent Libratus has found a way to address this problem. 
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range of the abstracted bet size - if a bet is mapped to n% pot, select from a weighted 
distribution in the range (n-x)% to (n+y)% for small x and y - but this distribution will still be 
'smooth' in a way human play patterns are not. In practice, poker site interfaces contain buttons 
for pre-set bet sizes as a convenience for players. If there is a '% pot' button, a casual player 
wanting to bet roughly that amount is likely to use the button. A professional player willing to 
use and calculate a more precise bet size is likely to be a high-volume player for whom the 
marginal gain from varying bet sizes is not worth the distraction from decisions demanding 
attention on other tables. In both cases, bet sizes in the vicinity of >2 pot will collapse into >2 pot. 
A more even distribution of sizes like 48%, 51%, etc. is highly abnormal, but a distance measure 
based on a rigid numerical ordering of elements (in which 44% is closer to 45% than to 50%) 
fails to capture this. This is illustrated by examples of bots caught because their bet sizes 
rounded differently from the pre-set bet sizes calculated on-site: instead of betting (n) the bot 
bet (n +/- epsilon) with the same frequency, a clear sign of mischief even though the absolute 
distance is small. 


For the sake of bot detection, this measure should still function when we have an incomplete 
picture of an opponent's strategy because of a limited data set. As parts of the game tree are 
visited much more frequently than others, our confidence in our model will vary and the model 
should acknowledge this. This relates to the previous criteria: situations that come up rarely are 
harder for humans to play optimally [14] and therefore likely (and potentially more significant) 
sources of imbalance in a strategy. For large poker variants, even with a coarse abstraction and a 
large sample size, only a small fraction of the nodes in the game tree will ever be visited (and, of 
these, most will not be visited frequently enough to make useful observations). A measure that 
requires this full model to be useful is impractical for bot detection. 


6.2 Choosing a measure 

The exploitability of a strategy is an objective measure of its difference from an optimal 
strategy; extending this, we could use the difference in the exploitability of two strategies to 
measure their difference from each other. Flowever, the exploitability of a strategy is relative to 
the value of the game; the process for computing this value is linear in the size of the game tree 
and therefore difficult for large poker variants. Methods have been found to accelerate this 
process for Limit Hold'em [54] but this remains unrealistic for even the smallest form of No Limit 
Hold'em [55], This value is only well-defined for two-player games and is unsuitable for the 
multiplayer games in which most online play occurs. In addition, the exploitability value tells us 
little about the overall shape of the strategy. Imbalances in one part of the strategy may be 
compensated for elsewhere: compare a strategy that is generally balanced with a small number 
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of large imbalances against a strategy with a large number of small imbalances. If a bot and 
human player have strategies with about the same exploitability, the bot's strategy may contain 
features that identify it as a likely bot. 

The choice of distance metrics for other tasks in poker research may be informative. The most 
common application is quantifying distances between groups of hands for information 
abstraction. An early approach to this used Z 2 '^stance without explaining this choice [56], 
Testing showed that this is outperformed by the Wasserstein distance (also known as the 'earth 
mover's distance' or 'EMD'), representing the amount of 'work' needed to transform one 
distribution into another [40], EMD is a sensible choice for information abstraction as the 
ranking of hands suggests a clear ordering (e.g. AA > AK > JJ). Recent work by Ganzfried and 
Yusuf "generalizes EMD to multiple distributions" [12] and Ganzfried suggests EMD as a general 
measure for evaluating distances between strategies [52], 

The use of EMD has several pitfalls. For small one-dimensional distributions, EMD is easily 
calculated in linear-time. However, for large, multi-dimensional distributions, computing EMD is 
much more difficult (and considerably harder than computing (Lp) distances for the same data); 
the best known algorithm for computing EMD is too slow for its intended use in poker 
abstraction. Ganzfried introduces a method for approximating EMD that is fast enough for 
abstraction, where an EMD-based approach outperforms other abstraction algorithms [56], but 
this remains a concern. 

'Work' in EMD is defined as a function of the ground distance between two elements, which is 
only well-defined if the proximity between elements also is. This is problematic for reasons 
outlined above. In addition, although those papers and this work focus on Hold'em variants, this 
measure ideally should be useful for any choice of variant as long as it shares basic 
mathematical properties. In Hold'em, we can try to place the available actions at any node on a 
spectrum - fold or check representing a bet of zero at the bottom, the maximum bet at the top - 
but other variants offer additional actions. In draw poker variants - popular with older players 
and in high-stakes mixed games - players have the option to discard cards and draw 
replacement cards. This action is a fundamental part of a strategy but cannot easily be modelled 
in this view of 'distance'. 

In an earlier paper, Ganzfried uses a distance measure similar to EMD for opponent modelling 
by finding the closest strategy to a precomputed strategy given a limited set of observations of 
the opponent's play [58], This approach is potentially relevant in the context of bot detection 
and its ability to operate efficiently in real-time is encouraging. This 'weight-shifting' (WS) 
algorithm works by comparing the frequency of an action in observations of an opponent with 
the frequency of that action in the baseline strategy and shifting the weights assigned in the 
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baseline strategy until it is consistent with the real strategy; we can use the amount by which 
each weight or all weights are shifted as a distance measure. Experimental data showed that 
this approach outperformed weighted Z, and L 1 measures for the purpose of constructing 
and responding to an opponent model. 

The main concern with this measure in practice will be familiar from the discussion of opponent 
modelling: it does not extend well to larger variants. If a node in the game tree is visited rarely 
and we have few observations of the opponent's play at that point, our estimation of the 
opponent's 'real' frequency of any action at that node is necessarily unreliable. For the testing 
in [58] this was handled by waiting to compute and implement the opponent model until 
enough observations were gathered. Parts of the strategy that did not show up in the sample 
were assumed to be the same as in the baseline strategy. This is sensible for opponent 
modelling but does not help if we just want to evaluate the overall distance. 


6.3 Testing 

We saw empirical evidence in Section 4 that cross-set tabulation of play statistics are a quick 
and useful way to identify suspicious actors and that this is especially useful for players trying to 
confirm suspicions with limited resources or background knowledge. However, if we want to 
give a rigorous justification for this, we have to engage some difficult questions. This method is 
sensitive to the choice of statistics as adding or removing statistics from the input vector will 
change the total distance. The statistics given in HUDs and elsewhere are defined and chosen 
for their practical utility to players and are not guaranteed to be theoretically meaningful. Being 
informed when making this choice requires a sound understanding of what each statistic 
represents in terms of wider poker strategy and how much weight it deserves. 

We must also be aware of how these statistics relate to each other. Some are empirically 
covariant: 'loose-aggressive' players earn this label from a common play pattern of playing more 
hands (higher VPIP) and playing them more aggressively (higher PFR, squeeze, CBet%). Some 
are theoretically covariant: a player who raises less often preflop (lower PFR) should make 
continuation bets on the flop more frequently as their range is stronger (higher Flop CBet%). 
Others are related by definition: Aggression Factor (AF) is calculated from the ratio of aggressive 
actions to calling actions and thus will vary with PFR. The concern here is that, if too many 
covariant statistics are used in the vector, a small change to one part of the player's strategy 
results in a disproportionately large change to the output distance. 

The distance measure used in Section 4, highlighted in 4.5, can be expressed formally as: 
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d = (X wf^x, -yf)' 1 " 

i= 1 

Where xand vare input vectors consisting of the chosen statistics and k is the number of 
statistics in the vector. Different values of n yield specific values of the Minkowski distance 
under the L p norm: n = 1 gives the L x distance or 'Manhattan distance'; n = 2 gives the 
L 0 distance or Euclidean distance. For higher values of n the largest values of (x i -y i ) n 
contribute more to the total distance so L x may prove to be better for this role since we care 
about small differences between statistics; this is especially true for high k. ^ represents the 
weight assigned to the statistic i, reflecting its relative importance, ^represents our 
confidence in the statistic. This is usually based on how many relevant observations we have but 
can also reflect a belief that some observations are more reliable than others. 

The Mahalanobis distance is a variant of Z 2 distance that accounts for covariance between 
variables: 

d m = (( x-y) T C~\x-y )) l/2 

Where C is the covariance matrix. If C is the identity matrix, this is just the L 2 distance; if C is 
diagonal, we have the normalized L 2 distance. This works by decollating and standardizing 
the data and calculating the L 2 distance for that data. As above, we can assign weights to 
individual elements in the vector. 

Its most prominent use in poker is in a paper by Yampolskiy and Govindaraju [59] in a 
comparison of distance measures for behavioural biometric methods. In this context it gave the 
worst performance of all measures tried (L x , L 2 , weighted L 2 , Mahalanobis). However, the 
authors attribute this to possible problems caused by the normalization procedure which should 
not apply to the data used below. In the absence of factors like this, Mahalanobis distance 
appears to be the most theoretically sound for this task; the pre-testing hypothesis is that this 
will give the best performance. 


6.3.1 Methodology 

Hand histories were collected for a population containing suspected bots in a specific No Limit 
Hold'em game on a popular poker site. A random sample of these hands was selected to serve 
as the smallest data set. Groups of hands were randomly added to this until the total for the 
next sample size was reached. The commercial Hold'em Manager software was used in 
conjunction with the PokerParser tool developed for this project and described in Section 7 to 
derive the desired statistics. The suspected bots are joined by a composite 'player' representing 
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the average bot. After standardizing the data, these were compared against the average for the 
whole sample as well as several 'baseline' players; these were chosen from the high-volume 
regulars in the game to make the effective sample size higher, but this should not skew the 
results unless high-volume players are unrepresentative of the target population. Since the bots 
themselves and the players most interested in these findings are high-volume, this seemed 
appropriate. 

The scope of this experiment depends on three factors: 

Sample construction 

To be effective in real time security measures must work with a small sample size. For this 
experiment there was a trade-off between accurately capturing the problems raised by this and 
ensuring the results of the experiment was reliable and significant. This sample also had to be 
large enough to contain most of the suspected bots. A set of 5,000 hands was used as it 
featured enough of these accounts and it is easy for a player to play this many hands during a 
session. The other sample sizes were: 15,000; 50,000; 115,000; 175,000. This does not cover a 
full range of sizes - investigations of long-term bot activity can cover hundreds of thousands or 
millions of hands - but it was hoped that these would be enough to demonstrate if and how the 
utility of distance measures varies with the sample size. Note that this figure represents the 
total number of hands in the sample: the number of hands played against any one opponent 
will be much lower. 

Statistics 


A set of important statistics was identified by analyzing previous investigations and consulting 
professional players: 

VPIP: How often the player voluntarily puts money into the pot pre-flop 

PFR: How often the player raises the blinds before the flop 

3Bet PF: How often the player re-raises the blinds pre-flop 

Squeeze: How often the player 3-bets when someone has called the initial raise 

Fold to 3Bet PF%: How often the player folds to a 3-bet pre-flop after raising 

Postflop Agg%: How often the player takes aggressive actions like betting or raising 

[Street] CBet%: Specifically, how often the player makes a continuation bet on [street] 

Fold to [Street] CBet%: How often the player folds to a continuation bet on [street] 

WTSD%: How often the player went to showdown after seeing the flop 
W$WSF%: How often the player won part of the pot when they saw the flop 
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Collectively, these give a reliable summation of a player's tendencies and test a distance metric's 
ability to cope with covariance. 

Measures 


Five measures were chosen: LI, weighted LI, L2, weighted L2, and Mahalanobis. It is natural to 
compare distance measures in the same norm and bothLland L2are commonly referenced in 
poker research. We also want to see how a simple weighting will affect the results and how this 
depends on the choice of measure. This weighting is applied after the data is standardized and 
consists of these multipliers: 

2: W$WSF 

1.5: VP$IP, PFR, Postflop Agg%, WTSD% 

1: 3Bet, W$SD, Flop CBet%, Fold to Flop CBet, Squeeze 

The 1.5 multiplier was applied to statistics mentioned frequently as sources of unusual 
behaviour. Extra weight was given to W$WSF as this was identified as a distinguishing feature 
for this group of suspected bots. 

We observed that the Mahalanobis distance has appealing properties and wanted to see how it 
performs. The high-volume baseline players were used as a group to compare with individual 
suspect accounts. Additionally, a second group of baseline players was compared against the 
first to test if the overall difference between bots and humans was greater than for two sets of 
humans. The Mahalanobis distance is typically used to compare two distributions rather than a 
single vector and a distribution, so this final step ensures that this is featured in the experiment. 

This range of measures only represents the approach advocated in this section. It would be 
useful to include other approaches but this often presents considerable logistical challenges: 
EMD is an obvious choice given its previous use in poker research but it is impractical to 
evaluate for a data set this large. We could create a small abstraction, map a player's observed 
strategy to actions in this abstraction, and then compute the EMD, but the result would be 
largely determined by errors introduced in the abstraction. By restricting the analysis to similar 
measures, we are left with an easier, self-contained problem. Nevertheless, finding a way to 
compare different 'types' of distance measure in this context is a priority for future work. 


6.3.2 Results 
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Sample: 5,000 

Botl 

Bot 2 

Bot 3 

Bot 4 

Bot 5 

Bot 6 

Bot 7 

Bot 8 

Bot Avg 

LI 

4.665661 

3.494715 

4.74507 

5.948337 

3.70597092 




3.156408 

Weighted ll 

5.890724 

4.403885 

6.139346 

6.776484 

4.45648383 




3.939297 

12 

1.542947 

1.263641 

1.751296 

2.432349 

1.34403892 




1.212931 

Weighted L2 

1.934581 

1.593457 

2.274065 

2.654943 

1.55537767 




1.499613 

Mahalanobis 

1.4098 

2.6915 

2.9555 

7.875 

1.3949 




0.8947 


Human 1 

Human 2 

Human 3 

Human 4 

Human 5 

Sample Avg 

B/H 

H/H2 


11 

4.179651 

3.631058 

7.242312 

7.799542 

9.08194992 





Weighted U 

5.003137 

4.455114 

8.821025 

9.426852 

12.0037515 





12 

1.678223 

1.641858 

2.451308 

2.859892 

3.34595737 





Weighted 12 

1.998513 

1.89114 

2.895692 

3.33S332 

4.57969736 





Mahalanobis 






1.0761 

4.5598 

17.84 



Sample: 15,000 

Bot 1 

Bot 2 

Bot 3 

Bot 4 

Bot 5 

Bot 6 

Bot 7 

Bot 8 

Bot Avg 

Ll 

4.201981 

2.586373 

5.116759 

6.873087 

6.15796228 

5.998134385 

8.224526 

3.742614 

3.931549 

weighted Ll 

5.415236 

3.485865 

7.315321 

8.480874 

7.30558602 

8.62462829 

11.36631 

4.904735 

5.448578 

L2 

1.61314 

1.030601 

1.942421 

2.767961 

2.53502982 

2.418777917 

3.20463 

1.418062 

1.473076 

Weighted L2 

2.030923 

1.452332 

2.94235 

3.195902 

2.90338213 

3.71008114 

4.696298 

1.883786 

2.14254 

Mahalanobis 

1.9267 

1.21 

5.2631 

1.0862 

2.0964 

8.3367 

3.3627 

3.3094 

1.9892 


Human 1 

Human 2 

Human 3 

Human 4 

HumanS 

Sample Avg 

B/H 

H/H2 


Ll 

10.1205 

5.268976 

8.706811 

7.973793 

1.95151725 





Weighted Ll 

12.92572 

7.10627 

12.02556 

10.06056 

2.8260846 





L2 

3.660374 

2.063943 

3.217618 

3.056532 

0.79618893 





Weighted L2 

4.534898 

3.073293 

4.804662 

3.771461 

1.3343863 





Mahalanobis 






2.5404 

7.2023 

4.7488 



Sample: 50,000 

Botl 

Bot 2 

Bot 3 

Bot 4 

BotS 

Bot 6 

Bot 7 

Bot 8 

Bot Avg 

Ll 

4.463563 

3.113393 

5.20765 

6.04427 

5.74764101 

4.567240296 

8.033409 

2.46543 

4.363718 

Weighted Ll 

6.043609 

4.400755 

7.41178S 

7.887628 

7.31947713 

6.453715511 

11.36078 

3.456052 

6.080924 

L2 

1.69334 

1.244549 

2.029882 

2.141815 

2.16686836 

1.689213054 

3.137902 

1.011278 

1.679999 

Weighted L2 

2.287927 

1.822337 

3.094371 

2.856038 

2.72978771 

2.57204582 

4.958037 

1.493343 

2.497971 

Mahalanobis 

2.7347 

1.6987 

2.9842 

3.5557 

3.0059 

2.6937 

1.1644 

1.1644 

1.5981 


Human 1 

Human 2 

Human 3 

Human 4 

Human 5 

Sample Avg 

B/H 

H/H2 


Ll 

4.119146 

4.651638 

4.029577 

4.944106 

1.97S48022 





Weighted Ll 

5.36079 

6.142303 

5.76858 

6.582226 

2.81097623 





L2 

1.813267 

1.914408 

1.470377 

1.807053 

0.88392152 





Weighted L2 

2.405193 

2.583296 

2.23881 

2.521034 

1.31473261 





Mahalanobis 






1.6498 

7.9092 

4.0632 
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Sample: 115,000 

Bot 1 

Bot 2 

Bot 3 

Bot 4 

Bot 5 

Bot6 

Bot 7 

Bot 8 

Bot Avg 

Q 

4.846226 

3.139876 

5.380275 

6.104792 

4.24865593 

4.541064342 

4.887147 

2.316762 

4.183859 

Weighted LI 

6.676255 

4.562485 

7.57431 

8.139 

5.54330806 

6.204045508 

7.249824 

3.287434 

5.861764 

L2 

1.757968 

1.294483 

2.000078 

2.213676 

1.65822466 

1.707260995 

2.061933 

1.074779 

1.596502 

weighted L2 

2.540806 

1.975991 

3.007012 

3.018535 

2.27496577 

2.423032059 

3.468751 

1.599029 

2.388046 

Mahalanobis 

1.9014 

1.7393 

3.9477 

3.0639 

2.7774 

2.0156 

4.9148 

1.9578 

1.6948 


Human 1 

Human 2 

Human 3 

Human 4 

Human 5 

Sample Avg 

B/H 

H/H2 


U 

3.218537 

5.112663 

4.036753 

4.462473 

1.74440336 





Weighted LI 

4.098389 

6.614714 

5.590098 

6.02184 

2.42863463 





L2 

1.440628 

1.955222 

1.434893 

1.695492 

0.93833263 





Weighted L2 

1.930888 

2.577484 

2.084203 

2.318928 

1.38798902 





Mahalanobis 






2.1597 

19.07 

4.5443 



Sample: 175,000 

Bot 1 

Bot 2 

Bot 3 

Bot 4 

BotS 

Bot 6 

Bot 7 

Bot 8 

Bot Avg 

U 

4.895243 

3.212834 

5.020662 

5.53239 

3.92245971 

4.559248593 

4.377646 

2.819367 

4.008462 

Weighted LI 

6.796402 

4.617723 

6.955612 

7.460202 

5.50908124 

6.312971243 

6.122633 

4.015452 

5.635579 

12 

1.721541 

1.307961 

1.862296 

1.99054 

1.60235187 

1.688228618 

1.672279 

1.144152 

1.545097 

Weighted L2 

2.549899 

1.995268 

2.754608 

2.781965 

2.38015444 

2.480192581 

2.570764 

1.720689 

2.322387 

Mahalanobis 

3.3741 

2.243 

4.0265 

2.924 

2.1673 

2.2991 

1.3918 

0.99671 

2.0637 


Human 1 

Human 2 

Human 3 

Human 4 

Human 5 

Sample Avg 

B/H 

H/H2 


u 

2.661051 

4.486856 

4.69859 

4.007157 

1.94758031 





Weighted LI 

3.716895 

5.694256 

6.445884 

5.236474 

2.56876346 





12 

1.238679 

1.850161 

1.630249 

1.601847 

1.03786591 





Weighted L2 

1.839925 

2.360488 

2.356226 

2.027985 

1.50638303 





Mahalanobis 






1.7824 

7.8537 

2.1331 



Figure 8: Results of the test; B/H is the distance between the bot group and the human group, H/H2 

between the two human groups 


6.3.3 Evaluation 


We can see from Figure 7 that this test was largely inconclusive. Predictably, the results were 
highly erratic for the smallest sample and improved with the size of the sample. Early samples 
displayed a high variance between distance measures, especially the Mahalanobis distance. For 
the largest sample, there was no clear pattern that distinguished bots from humans. An obvious 
reason is that the largest sample was not that large for individual players. In the 175,000 hand 
sample, the most active account in the entire set was Bot 1 who amassed around 25,000 hands 
and only six played more than 10,000; the average account played fewer than 500 hands. This 
meant that the issues with small samples continued to apply even as the sample grew to a 
seemingly respectable size. Requiring a large enough data set to avoid this problem adds to the 
difficulty in finding a suitable data set and restricts these investigations to people who have 
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access to this data; it also makes the test less applicable to smaller, more common cases of bot 
use. 

The choice of hands merits some discussion. The samples were constructed by taking the 
smallest sample, retaining most of the hands, and adding new hands until the next threshold 
was reached. The alternative is to select hands randomly from the data set for each sample 
(perhaps even adjusting so that the same hands rarely or never feature in multiple samples). We 
chose to build on previous samples because this preserves the continuity of earlier results and 
isolates the effect of adding new hands to the sample. However, this ensures that any 
irregularities in early samples will feature in all samples. It also compounds the sample size 
problem: if a player appears less often than expected in the additional hands, the difference 
from their profile in the previous sample is minimal. Random selection faces the opposite 
problem: if a player is underrepresented in the new sample, or their behaviour in the new 
sample does not accurately reflect their tendencies, this will skew the results. A more 
comprehensive study could test both approaches for varied sample sizes and contents. 

We also chose not to treat hands with multiple suspects differently. Implicit collusion is a 
natural occurrence in multiplayer games and members of a bot ring are likely to collude 
explicitly. This change to the incentives facing a bot when seated with another member will 
manifest in the statistics and therefore in the eventual distance. This choice was made because 
quantifying this effect is difficult and modelling it improperly seemed worse than not modelling 
it at all. Even though this test used a list of suspects, it was intended to reflect the state of 
knowledge of someone starting an investigation with no names of suspects and only a vague 
sense that something is amiss. However, these results suggest to some extent that the approach 
used here is only suitable for a directed investigation on an extensive data set. In this case, 
assuming this knowledge and distinguishing between hands like this (or based on other 
properties) will yield better results. In general, expert knowledge or external information can be 
used to choose criteria to define the sample. 

The use of weighting did not appear to make either L x or Z 2 distance more effective. The 
choice of multiplier was somewhat arbitrary; we know that W$WSF% is more important but it is 
unclear how to quantify this. We may have to seek out findings from distance weighting tests in 
other domains to inform our choices here. 

An interesting finding is that, even when suspects' individual Mahalanobis distances from the 
baseline human sample were unremarkable compared to its distance from the mean, the group 
differences between bots and humans were stark. In Figure 8, the massive difference between 
B/H and H/H2 for the 5,000 hand sample can be attributed to sample size, but the even larger 
difference in the other direction for the 115,000 hand sample stands out and has no obvious 
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explanation. It is hard to reconcile this with the clear pattern in the other observations, which 
would otherwise be a promising way to detect groups of bots. 

Some problems can be attributed to the data set. Large databases of hand histories can be 
obtained with some effort but it is hard to find a population that contains known bots; this was 
the best data set that could be found under these conditions. Its suitability was due in part to its 
bot problem not being obvious: the suspects are not uniform in their play and for the most part 
resemble human players. It is possible that some of the measures used here actually performed 
well under the circumstances. This highlights the lack of a well-defined success criterion as a 
flaw in our methodology (for instance, we could set a threshold that 'designates' an account as 
a bot and cross-reference accounts that pass this threshold with the list of suspects but then we 
need to know how to judge where this threshold is). Without this, evaluation becomes much 
harder. For instance, the unnormalized Euclidean distance measure used in Section 5.4.5 
certainly does better at illustrating the difference between bots and humans, and in that 
investigation it was obviously successful, but the lack of normalization is a severe theoretical 
flaw. 

In summary, the results of this experiment do not make a strong case for or against any distance 
measure. Contrary to the hypothesis, Mahalanobis distance did not outperform other measures 
but it displayed interesting properties that deserve further study. Experiments like this can be a 
productive way of finding deviant players in a population as long as care is taken to address the 
problems displayed above. 
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7. PokerParser 


For the implementation aspect of the project, a basic Java program was developed for use 
alongside commercial analysis software such as PokerTracker or Hold'em Manager. These 
programs allow the generation and comparison of player statistics but are limited in their ability 
to directly compare these; users would have to perform more complicated comparisons 
manually (such as by downloading the database and using SQL). PokerParser is a user-friendly 
tool for these comparisons. 

The user chooses the .csv file (typically a report exported from the software above) and how 
many comparisons they want to make via the console, then gives details for each: the name of 
the statistic, the basis for comparison (a number or name of a player), the negative range, and 
the positive range. The Univocity parser library is used to scan the file before analysis is done. 

Although this was developed for use in poker, this tool can easily be applied to other data sets 
e.g. searching for possible discrepancies in accounting data. 

A limited version with a GUI was developed for demonstration purposes (see Figure 10). 

7.1 Evaluation 


As the focus of this thesis is the theoretical and investigatory work, this is submitted more as a 
proof of concept than as a finished product. It does the job but could stand to have more depth. 
Because of its simplicity the program is structured as a single class; adding more complicated 
functionality would require a proper object-oriented approach. Basic functions that could be 
added include using previous queries to enable queries where the basis for comparison is not 
known yet (e.g. 'Find the player that fits Comparison 1 and Comparison 2, then use them as the 
basis for Comparison 3'). 

User trials with poker players from a range of experience levels were planned but the intended 
users were unable to commit time over the holiday season. The current interface is a little 
clunky and unintuitive, which is a result of my using Swing instead of a more sophisticated 
graphics library. The console version allows for more flexibility in comparisons, so it is likely they 
would have preferred it over the GUI anyway. 
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void compareStats (double compBasis, int index, List<Integer> players, int j){ 
for (int i = 1; i < parsedData .size(); i++){ 

if ((te3tlnput (parsedData .get(i)[index]) >= 

(compBasis - Double .parseDouble (userComparisons .get(j)[2]))) SS 
(testlnput (parsedData .get(i)[index]) <= 

(compBasis + Double.parseDouble (userComparisons .get(j)[3])))){ 
players.add(i); 

> 


> 


} 


Figure 9: The method used to find the players who meet the given criteria 

Welcome to PokerParser! This tool allows you to analyze data reports from software 
For each comparison, enter the data as follows: 

Stat name/Figure or player to compare with/Negative Range/Positive Range 

"Min", "Max", or ”Avg" can be used for comparisons 

For instance, this: 

3Bet/Bob/5/10 

will give all players with a 3Bet stat up to 5 lower or 10 higher than Bob's 
Please enter the path to the (CSV) input file: | 

Figure 10: PokerParser run via console 



Figure 11: The demo GUI for PokerParser 
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8. Summary, evaluation, and future work 


Evaluation for specific sections is given in Sections 3.3.1, 6.3.3, 7.1. 

Overall, the added value of this project largely consists of its exploration of new territory for 
poker research. For topics like opponent modelling that are already covered extensively in the 
literature, this analysis moved forward in a new direction. For other topics, such as human 
understanding of strategic concepts and its relevance for poker pedagogy, this was one of the 
first formal treatments. The downside of this is that, as an amateur computer scientist (and 
amateur poker hobbyist) with a timeline of a few months, the scope of this project had to be 
realistic. Diving too far into one topic, or being stretched too thin between many, would harm 
the overall project. Lacking a frame of reference for the new material meant that I could not be 
sure that all of it was theoretically sound or that some of the ideas about human learning etc. 
would be borne out in practice; developing and testing these ideas is the main area of future 
work. I hope and believe that I have struck a good balance between introducing and generating 
new insights and building on existing material. 

Theory 

Before the focus of the project had been chosen or any details decided, the original goal was to 
give a general account of how humans and machines coexist in online poker. Section 3 gave an 
extensive abstract account of man-machine interaction in strategic games and reinforced this 
with insights from other domains. Testing these theories was outside the scope of this project 
but is needed to put these on a more solid foundation. 

This section ended with suggestions for modifications to popular poker variants that would be 
enjoyable and novel for humans while frustrating bots 1 attempts to play. Again, these are mere 
suggestions until they are tested, but it is impossible to test these on a large enough scale 
without the co-operation of poker sites. The basic idea is very promising and open-ended so 
there may well be modifications more effective than those given here. 

Future work here involves testing with educationalists, poker coaches and theorists, and poker 
students to develop a well-rounded account of poker pedagogy that will hopefully be useful in 
both behavioural game theory and education. Similar surveys to the one carried out in Section 3 
should be devised for poker coaches and their students as well as poker authors and consumers 
of instructional material. 

The concept of freestyle chess could be extended to other games to test how human thought 
processes and machines can complement each other. One idea is to invent a poker variant 
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unusual enough that no specific poker knowledge will carry over (only the general 'game sense' 
that constitutes talent or which a player develops over time) and allow players to use powerful 
machine aids to assist their play in real-time against each other; the most successful players 
should be those who can use the machines to their advantage. 

In general, it is worth exploring the use of bots in educational contexts; we could deliberately 
introduce imbalances into a bot's play and challenge a student to identify these within certain 
constraints (e.g. to make the problem harder, this has to be done over a limited number of 
hands). The prevalence of HUDs, PioSOLVER etc. suggest that dedicated players are willing and 
able to learn valuable lessons from analysis offered by machines. It may be instructive to 
compare poker players' understanding of game theory or Al with that of other occupations, 
especially those that do not explicitly require mathematical knowledge. 

On the opponent modelling front, it is becoming increasingly clear that some of the old 
assumptions about the inefficiency of neural networks no longer apply. This has a lot of promise 
for fraud detection, as an artificially intelligent system is well suited at classifying these 
behaviour patterns. In addition, the idea of a team of agents looks increasingly salient given the 
emergence of bot rings. From the arguments advanced here, this is a recommended direction 
for future research in opponent modelling. 

Research 


A selection of bot investigations were used to demonstrate the efficacy of the statistical 
cross-set approach. However, this revealed little about bot investigations as a whole. These 
were chosen because they were successful but there are many more bot investigations that 
never get off the ground because of poor methodology, lack of evidence, or simply loss of 
interest. A more comprehensive study that also looks at these would help future investigators 
have confidence in their methods and findings. 

A detailed survey was conducted to give the first public account of the perception of bot use in 
the poker community. Evaluation of this is found in Section 3.3.1. This section also addressed 
popular misconceptions within the community about the limits of Al and its applicability to 
poker. It would have been useful to link these tasks from the start so that the survey could give a 
better sense of how well these concepts are understood. It is also worth tracking if and how this 
understanding has evolved over time (say, with a study of forum posts on game theory or Al 
over time). 

Implementation 
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See 7.1 for a full explanation. Thinking in terms of the work's other themes, future work could 
monitor how a program like this is used; what types of query do users often make? This would 
allow the tool itself to be refined as well as giving some insight into what areas of poker strategy 
are most interesting or relevant to players. 


A note on sources 


Part of the motivation for this project was the lack of existing research into important topics in 
poker. As such, these discussions relied on a range of non-traditional sources including forum 
posts and interviews. To ensure rigour, these were only referenced if I could find similar 
arguments from other reputable sources. 

Private correspondence with several professional and independent researchers was helpful in 
preparing this paper and is referenced as appropriate. Some consisted of just a follow-up 
question about some public statement; others were more lengthy conversations. In particular I 
am grateful to Sam Ganzfried, Michael Johanson, and Eric Jackson (developer of the Slumbot 
program that finished 2nd in the Annual Computer Poker Competition) for their detailed 
feedback. 

Many of the papers cited here form part of larger works, specifically Sam Ganzfried and Michael 
Johanson's PhD theses. Rather than citing these works as a whole, invididual papers are cited 
for the sake of clarity and to give due credit to the co-authors. The theses are listed in the 
Bibliography as useful reference material. 
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